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Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
By Reinhold Niebuhr 


IETRICH BONHOEFFER came to Union Seminary as an exchange student 

in the academic year of 1929-30. He was at that time a brilliant and 
theologically sophisticated young man who found our students a little naive. 
His own spiritual life had been strongly influenced by Barthian theology in 
the form and emphasis which it then had. He fet that political questions in 
which our students were so interested were on the whole irrelevant to the life 
of a Christian. Shortly after his return to Germany he became very much 
interested in ethical and political issues and for a time considered going to 
India to study Gandhi’s movement. The rise of Hitlerism brought this interest 
to the fore in his thought and life, and he became one of the most courageous 
and uncompromising foes of Hitlerism in the Confessional Church, particu- 
larly as leader of its “underground” theological seminary. 

In 1939 he asked for invitations to America, predicting that Hitler would 
attack Poland in August and declaring that he could not support the war. 
Colleagues in the church advised him to take this course, in the conviction 
that his life would soon be forfeit if he stayed. Upon the invitation of Dr. Coffin 
he came to America to teach in our summer school; but a few weeks in this 
country persuaded him that ke must return to Germany and share the vicissi- 
tudes of his church and his people. The reasoning which brought him to 
this conclusion belongs to the finest logic of Christian martyrdom. 

Once very unpolitical, he became a very astute political analyst. He 
finally convinced himself that it was his duty to participate in the plot on 
Hitler’s life, though he was careful to distinguish between what he regarded 
as his personal responsibility and the responsibility of the church. He there- 
fore never submitted this decision to the church. He reasoned that Germany 
could only be saved by Hitler’s destruction. Subsequent events have proved 
that had the plot succeeded in the summer of 1944 about 75% of the destruc- 
tion of German cities would have been avoided. It may be said in passing that 
our “unconditional surrender” policy greatly complicated the task of the plot- 
ters, deferred their action for many months and thus contributed to their 
failure. 

Bonhoeffer was executed by the Nazis three days before our troops liber- 
ated his prison. One brother and two brothers-in-law were also executed. These 
four heroic young men have left ten fatherless children. As a gesture of 
responsibility and gratitude a special “Bonhoeffer Fund” has therefore been 
set up through the World Council of Churches for which the Bishop of Chi- 
chester is receiving contributions in Britain and Dr. Henry Smith Leiper in 
this country. 

The life and death of Bonhoeffer belongs to annals of Christian martyr- 
dom. His career is a refutation of all theories which deny that Germany 
has uncorrupted spiritual resources, and a challenge to humility for all of us 
who have paid no such price for our Christian loyalty. 
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Prison 
(Tegel, early summer 1944) 


By Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
(Translated by J. B. Leishman) 


Outstretched upon my mattress, 

I stare where great walls stand. 

Outside a summer evening that does not know me 
goes singing into the land. 

Slowly and softly 

the tide of day is ebbing 

on the eternal strand. 

Sleep a little, 

strengthen body and soul, strengthen head and hand, 
for peoples, houses, hearts and spirits 

in flames now stand. 

Sleep a little, 

gather strength, anger and courage, 

let not your stream run wasting in trivial sand. 
Till after the blood-red night your dawn arises, 
still withstand. 


Night and silence. 

I listen. 

Only the steps of guards and their voices calling, 
hidden laughter of lovers distantly falling. 

Idle sleeper, can you hear nothing besides? 

I hear my own soul’s heaving and tossing wave. 
Nothing besides? 

I hear, I hear, 

like voices, like shouts, 

like cries for planks that will save, 

the dumb nocturnal thoughts of the waking, dreaming 
companions suffering gave. 


I hear beds’ restless creaks and strains, 

I hear chains, 

I hear the happy murmurs of half-grown boys, 

finding in dreams some joys. 

I hear them dragging their blankets round them, 

to hide from hideous visions of gulfs that drowned them. 
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I hear the sleepless tossing and stretching 
of men whom longing for freedom (and deeds of anger) drives. 
When sleep attains them at last in the grey fore-dawning, 
dreamily they murmur of children and wives. 

I hear the sighs and faint breathings of men grown grey, 
presently getting ready to travel far away. 

Justice and injustice they have seen both come and go, 
and now some eternal, unforgettable thing they would gladly know. 
Night and silence. 

Only the steps and calls of the guards. 

Can you hear in the silent house 

that quivering preparation, that crackle amazing 

of hundreds setting the kindled spark of their hearts ablazing? 
Muted their choir, 

wide-open my ear: 

“We the old, we the young, 

we of every tongue, 

we the strong, we the weak, 

we awake, we asleep, 

we the poor, we the rich, 

unfortunate each: 

We the good, we the bad, 

we that are what we are, 

we men of many a scar, 

we witnesses for those now afar, 

we contumacious and we bemused, 

we innocent and we gravely accused, 

we by long loneliness deeply abused: 

Brother, we seck you, we call you thus. 

Brother, can you hear us?” 


Twelve cold, thin strokes of the clock in the tower awaken me. 
No sound, no warmth within them 

to shelter have taken me. 

Baying of savage dogs at the midnight hour 
have shaken me. 

Poor sounds of sorrow 

part from a poor to-day 

a poor to-morrow. 

That yet one day to another should wend, 
which to nothing newer and better shall tend 
than at last, like this one, to come to an end,— 
what is that to me? 

I would see the passing of time into time, 
when flaming signs night’s sky shall climb 
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and new bells over the peoples chime 
out ringingly. 

I wait, I wait for that midnight 
within whose fiercely-resplendent light 
the wicked in fear shall cease to be, 
and the good remain in felicity. 


Creatures of night, 

advance into the light. 

Treachery, deceit, 

approach the judgment-seat. 

Mark, man, the sight 

of sacred Might 

establishing the Right. 

Proclaim in wild delight 

Justice and Truth and Grace 

to men of a new race. 

Heaven, now reconcile 

Earth’s sons in peace, and smile 

upon them for a while. 

Earth, bring forth bounteously. 

Mankind, be free, be free. 

But now I have sprung to my feet, excited 

as though from the deck of a sinking ship I had sighted 
land in the offing, as though there were something to hold, 
as though I were gazing on ripening fruits of gold. 
But wherever I glance, and grasp, and press 

there is only the dark’s impenetrable massiveness. 


I sink into pondering, 

I plunge down into the depths of the dark. 

Night, where such outrage and evil are wandering, 

to you will I hark. 

How long shall our patience, and why, be by you consumed? 
Silence for long unbroken: 

then Night bends over me, and these words are spoken: 

I am not dark, guilt only to darkness is doomed. 


Guilt. I hear a trembling and quaking, 
a murmur, a lamentation outbreaking, 
hear anger within men’s spirits rending. 
In myriad voices mazily blending 

a dumb choir 

assails God’s ear: 

We, hunted by men and abused, 
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made defenceless and then accused, 
unbearably burdened and losers 
of all, we are yet the accusers. 


We accuse all those who forced us to sinning, 
who let us share in their guilty winning. 
Into witnessing of injustice surprised us, 
and then as partners in guilt despised us. 
Our eyes upon outrage had to gaze 

until we were lost in guilt’s dark maze; 

then they locked our mouths up fast, 

dumb as dogs we became at last. 


We too had learned to lie before long, 

and adapted ourselves to public wrong 

and when the defenceless were felled by force, 
we took it all as a matter of course. 

And what within our hearts still flamed 
remained unspoken and unnamed; 

we checked our blood’s insurgent flow, 

and trampled out the inward glow. 


What sacredly had united men 

was torn to tatters again and again; 
friendship and loyalty were betrayed, 

of tears and regrets a jest was made. 

We, sons of many a sacred name 

in the annals of Justice and Truth, became 
despisers of God and of man as well, 

and around us all was the laughter of Hell. 


But now, with both freedom and honour denied, 
before men we can hold up our heads in pride, 
And if we are brought into evil fame, 

we ourselves before men can clear our name. 
Man against man, our ground we choose, 

and we the accused will in turn accuse. 


Before Thee only, all Being’s-Beginner, 

Thee only, is each one of us a sinner. 

With pain avoided, with deeds declined, 

we have betrayed Thee before mankind. 

We saw the Lie uplift its head, 

and did not honour Truth instead. 

By brothers oppressed we were greatly needed, 
but danger of death was all we heeded. 
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As men we come before Thee, 
to pardon our sins we implore Thee. 
Lord, after these days of fermentation, 
grant us days of confirmation. 

After so much going astray, 

let us see the break of day. 

Let us, far as eyes can see, 

build ourselves a road to Thee. 

Till our guilt through Thee shall cease, 
keep us patiently at peace. 


We in silence will prepare 

till Thou cail to days more fair, 

till the storm and flood Thou still, 
working wonders through Thy will. 


Brother, till the night shall flee, 
pray for me. 


Earliest morning light creeps through my window, grey and pale. 
Gentle breezes round my forehead summer’s breath exhale. 
Summer day, sweet summer day, I murmur silently, 
What will it bring for me? 

Outside hastily muffled footsteps have broken that peace, 
In my vicinity they suddenly cease. 

I feel both hot and cold, 

I know without being told. 

A quiet voice lets something fall, 

cutting and cool. 

You’ll soon have done with it, brother, brother be bold. 
Soon, soon. I hear your striding proudly, courageously. 


No longer the present is what you look on, but days that are yet to be. 


I go along with you, brother to that place of fear, 
and your last words I can hear: 
“Brother, if this be the last dawn I shall see, 

- pray for me.” 


Outstretched upon my mattress, 
I stare where grey walls stand. 
Outside goes a summer morning, 
that’s not yet ours, 

exulting into the land. 

Brother, till after the long night 
our dawn arises, 
let us withstand. 
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The Christian Faith and Marriage’ 
By E. G. Prasse 


W™ THE RETURN of millions of servicemen to their homes, the relation 
of the church to the home takes on added significance. Not that those 
who have enjoyed civilian status throughout the war should be excluded from 
this consideration, but the fact remains that military personnel returning to 
normal relations of family life will face the major adjustments. 

By way of introduction, a few apparent problems relating to the home 
confront our thinking. Although statistics are not available at the moment, 
it is known that divorces have nearly doubled during the present emergency. 
It is rightly believed that one of the immediate factors which prompted these 
divorces was war-time separation. It can be safely assumed that if separation 
had not been imposed, many of these marriages would have continued. That 
the divorces occurred, however, suggests an underlying weakness, beyond separa- 
tion as the immediate cause of divorce, within these marriages. Otherwise they 
would not have happened. 

Another problem confronting us is the fact that many hasty marriages 
will be consummated after men return to the states or are discharged from 
the service. It will, in the estimate of some men, be the only way they can 
make up for lost time. Furthermore, their hurried decisions may be an expres- 
sion of individual freedom in defiance of years of rigid military life and disci- 
pline. Thus, without vision or judgment, many will head toward their own 
marital peril. And the result will be continued catastrophe in family relations. 

Not unrelated to this problem is the attitude of mind both single and 
married men express with regard to their hopes in future marital life. The 
anxieties and fears of long months overseas have a way of frustrating the minds 
of even healthy individuals, to say nothing of those less stable. The majority 
of these men know full well that nothing in the service can answer to their 
hopes and desires. Yet they will have their hopes and desires fulfilled, which 
the rigidity of military service usually suppressed. Both single and married 
men are thinking of marital relations as the panacea for frustrations, unfulfilled 
desires and anxieties of the past. But precisely because they are thinking of 
the marital relation as the ‘cure all’ of the past, their disillusionment in the 
future will be as inevitable as it will be great. Even the happiest marital 
relations partake of rebellion and sin. For this reason the church in its pastoral 
ministry has a striking responsibility toward those committed to its care. 

To say that even the happiest marital relations partake of rebellion and 
sin, from which arise conflict and disharmony in family relations, is to point 
to the essential need of life in the home. In a word this need is expressed in 
the fact of community. In its Christian context the community to which we 
refer is not merely one of mutual secular interest and aspiration; it is rather 


* This paper was delivered before a meeting of Protestant chaplains on Guam in September 1945. 
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a togetherness posited on the conviction that the God who reveals Himself in 
Jesus Christ stands at the very center of marital relations. The faithful obe- 
dience to this center constitutes the one legitimate ground and guarantee of 
the community. The violation of this center is the disruption of the community. 

With the presupposition that Jesus Christ constitutes the center and founda- 
tion of community in family relations, we are faced with an inquiry as to what 
the Word of God has to say concerning marriage. Significantly, the Bible has 
little to say in regard to it. In Genesis the institution of marriage is considered 
from the standpoint of creation, but nowhere in the Gospels is it considered 
from the standpoint of redemption. When Jesus refers to marital relation in 
Matthew, He speaks of it from the side of creation, quite ignoring the impli- 
cations of forgiveness. Yet to say that Jesus Christ is the focal point of com- 
munity in the home is to declare that our consideration of it is no less important 
from the point of view of redemption than it is from creation. 

There is no sharp dividing line between marriage in terms of creation on 
the cne hand and redemption on the other. The two are in fact closely related. 
That God makes possible the gift of marriage in creation cannot be separated 
from the fact that He sustains it in redemption. However, for our purpose of 
discussion, we shall proceed first from the standpoint of creation. 

From the beginning we are confronted with the fact that the gift of 
marriage is God’s. “And the Lord God said, it is not good that the man should 
be alone; I will make him an help meet for him.” It is though the Lord declared: 
‘It is not good that man should live in isolation; I shall establish community 
for him.’ To deliver the self from the bondage of isolation and establish a com- 
munity whereby two people call each other to account as well as answer to 
each other seems to be the whole tenor in this order of God’s creation. 

Two things are here implied. (1) God the Creator makes possible the 
gift of marriage according to His will. (2) Where marriage occurs according 
to His will the possibility of community is established. Concerning the first, 
a rebellious and secular age, quite without the fear of God and forgetful that 
from His provideace and Lordship all good things proceed, has made many 
oblivious of the fact that marriage has its source in God. “For the trouble 
here is owing solely to the fact,” according to Martin Luther, “that men do not 
regard marriage according to God’s Word as his work and ordinance, do not 
pay regard to His will, that he has given to everyone his spouse, to keep her, 
and to erfdure for his sake discomforts that married life brings with it; they 
regard it as nothing else than a mere human secular affair, with which God 
has nothing to do.” 


Nevertheless, the gift is God’s according to His will. This is not to reduce 


marriage to a determinism which believes that one individual in the entire 
universe is predetermined for another. But neither is it to commit the opposite 
error of ignoring the fact that God has something to do with every marriage. 
If you will, God’s stamp of approval or disapproval is on every marriage 
whether we like it or not. The earnest recognition of this fact is to take His 
will seriously. From the standpoint of the Bible, therefore, two people who 
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contemplate the marital union have this basic question to ask themselves: 
Is it God’s will? That two people have common interests and aspirations, that 
they are attracted to each other, that they have parental assent, that they 
have had a lengthy engagement, and that as Kierkegaard says, she is to him 
the ‘apple of his eye’ is all well and good. These things, however, are superficial 
compared with the basic question. But some one will say, ‘how shall they know 
that it is God’s will?’ In this, we as ministers have an inescapable responsibility. 
We are compelled to explore with them the very depth of their hearts, their 
integrity, their intentions, their hopes and their fears. Not that we make the 
decision which is finally their responsibility, but that, according to Paul, we 
be found faithful in discharging the commission appointed us, “warning every 
man, and teaching every man in all wisdom, that we may present every man 
perfect in Christ Jesus.” To be sure, even after all this is done, their decision 
to consummate the marriage remains ‘the leap of faith’, but it is a leap grounded 
in the conviction that God’s will has been sought out, and having done so, 
they may go forward bravely in the assurance that as God has given them to 
each other, He will establish their togetherness. 

The second aspect of marriage from the standpoint of creation is, as we 
have previously noted, the fact that marriage according to God’s will has the 
possibility of community. Note well that it has the possibility, not the 
guarantee. In the Genesis account of the institution of marriage, it will be 
seen that Adam and Eve enjoyed a proper community between themselves, as 
well as with God, precisely because His will established the legitimate quality 
of their union. “‘This is now bone of my bones and flesh of my flesh.” More- 
over, in so far as they remained obedient to the Word of God, they enjoyed 
both a freedom and an innocence in that community quite devoid of guilt. 
“And they were both naked, the man and his wife, and were not ashamed.” This 
is really the genius of basic community in marital relations. For nakedness 
between husband and wife without either a sense of isolation or guilt is 
possible only where obedience to God and a togetherness of spirit, growing out 
of the fact that both call each other to account and answer to each other, is 
maintained. Where that obedience and togetherness is disrupted, nakedness, 
even in the marital relation, is not free of guilt. 

Marriage, as a free gift and act of God’s creation, thus has the possibility 
but not the guarantee of community. As in every other area of life, man’s re- 
bellion, which is his sin, is able to pervert and destroy the community God 
meant to establish in the marital union. It is impossible to pursue all of the 
ramifications of the Fall as it relates to family life. However we can allude 
to the Fall as its significance relates to the problem of community in marriage. 
Disruption of togetherness between husband and wife occurs each time their 
relation denies the obedience God demands of them, as well as when either 
husband or wife fails to answer to the need of the other. This is precisely the 
wisdom and significance of the fig leaves. “And the eyes of them both were 
opened and they knew that they were naked; and they sewed fig leaves together, 
and made themselves aprons.” Adam and Eve were not aware of their nakedness 
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until they incurred the just wrath of God for their disobedience against His 
commands. The fig leaves are thus indicative of the problem of guilt for their 
disobedience against God, which disobedience was a disruption of their com- 
munity. They are not indicative, as Harnack has rightly pointed out, of the 
initial stage in the evolution of garment making. The marital union, from the 
standpoint of creation, thus has within it the possibility of establishing 
community in love, but man, being what he is, is constantly engaged in pervert- 
ing the love of this community. Fallen creation in the marital relation, as in 
every other relation of human life, needs redemption if it is to be sustained. 
An inquiry into marriage from the standpoint of redemption is thus made 
necessary. 

It was earlier stated that community in marital relations is posited on 
the conviction that the God who reveals Himself in Jesus Christ stands at the 
center of the union. Our consideration thus far has established the possibility 
of community in love in family relations on the grounds of God’s gift of 
marriage in His act of creation. The perversion of this love by man’s sin, 
however, violates the established community. Accordingly, we are faced by 
the following fact. Recreation of community in marital relations where it is dis- 
rupted by man’s sin requires forgiveness. 

An examination of this fact from the standpoint of redemption might be 
facilitated if the Gospels were more explicit on the subject. That they are 
not, however, is cause for neither undue alarm nor apathy concerning the rele- 
vance of forgiveness to marital relations. The Gospels rarely speak to specific 
areas of life. Forgiveness as a free gift of God is both needed and applicable 
to every phase and decision of life. For this reason, it is our concern to discover 
the relevance of the Gospel for the recreation of community in every broken 
family relation. 

To say that creation can establish the possibility of community in love 
in family relations and yet cannot guarantee it because of man’s sin, is to 
admit that more than community in love is required to sustain the marital union. 
This need is nothing more nor less than community in forgiveness. It is the 
nature of the self, even in marital relations, that it loves itself more than it 
ought. The self is not always responsive to the obedience God requires nor 
to the needs of others in the family. Where the self is called into responsibility 
by the Lord of life, it often ignores this responsibility. This defiance inevitably 
results in broken community. In order that broken community may be re- 
established, the forgiveness of God in Christ is therefore essential. 

From a Christian viewpoint, in order that disrupted community may be 
re-established, we cannot do less than begin with the presupposition that those 
to whom we speak are believers. (One reason why it is so difficult to approach 
marital problems from the Christian faith is that many people are not 
the believers we or they think they are). In starting from the center of our 
faith, we shall not approach disrupted community with a homily which sug- 
gests that moral effort and virtue can rebuild what has been broken. No, we 
shall, we must begin with God’s act of forgiveness in Jesus Christ, “to wit 
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that God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto Himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them; and hath committed unto us the word of reconciliation.” 
This supreme act of love places us at once in the heart of our Saviour’s injunc- 
tion: “The time is fulfilled, and the Kingdom of God is at hand; repent ye, 
and believe the Gospel.” 

The grace of God which comes to every believer in repentance and con- 
fession of sin is the first prerequisite in shattering that egoism from which 
broken community has its source. Genuine repentance apprehended in faith does 
at least this: It reveals our sin and makes us heartily sorry for the blindness 
and hardness of selfish hearts. Here the ground of forgiveness between two 
people is established not because of any individual virtues they possess but be- 
cause God in Christ speaks a Word of faith, repentance and forgivenes. We 
can forgive because God forgives, and only so. The acceptance of such for- 
giveness is the acknowledgment of guilt on the part of those responsible for 
the broken relation. To be sure, in any broken relation one member of a family 
may be more guilty than another, but the serious and complete repentance for 
their mutual disruption posits a common guilt which neither can escape. 

The mutual and complete acceptance of guilt brings us to the crux of 
what is involved in the recreation of community. For what does a man admit 
when before God he confesses guilt, other than that he is also responsible— 
responsible for past disruption and also that the same disobedience shall not 
happen again. The forgiveness of sins which issues in the confession of guilt 
thus becomes the ground of responsibility, obedience, and faithfulness. In a 
word, it may be said that forgiveness in marital relations is faithfulness. 

What then are the implications of faithfulness issuing from forgiveness? 
To be specific, if in separation either the husband or wife in a moment of weak- 
ness commit an act of unfaithfulness and by God’s grace he or she who com- 
mitted the act is forgiven, then it is obvious that forgiveness meaningfully 
received must issue in new obedience and faithfulness. If it does not result in 
this, we find ourselves in the Pauline concern, “Shall we continue in sin 
that grace may abound? God forbid!” God forbid, exactly because forgiveness 
means a contrite confession of guilt and guilt known genuinely means new 
responsibility in the faithfulness required of us. 

The relevance of this approach to marital relations from the center of 
our faith is seen if we recall one of the two problems raised at the beginning 
of our paper. There we noted the fact that many divorces have become neces- 
sary as a result of war-time separation which presumably would not have 
happened if separation had not been imposed. But the fact that they did occur 
suggests a more basic cause for these divorces than separation. If you will, 
such marriages were informed by a community of love, but not by a community 
of forgiveness. If the latter had been vitally present, the foundation of faithful- 
ness, obedience, and responsibility by God’s grace would have sustained them 
against the wiles of the devil. 

The community of forgiveness in marital relations certainly does more, 
however, than to establish merely preventive and corrective measures for man’s 
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disobedience and temptation. If it served only this function it would be 
negative indeed. The fact is that a very positive content is added to family 
relations where Jesus Christ is the focal point in the community of forgive- 
ness. It is the establishment of nothing less than the very foundation of 
joy, peace, faith, trust, and hope in the entire marital union. I say foundation, 
“for other foundation can no man lay than that is laid which is Jesus Christ.” 
Here it is not asked whether the marital union be founded on common secular 
or psychological interests, desires, and hopes. For conceivably, in the passing 
of years, these must change so that if they ever were the center of the home, 
the foundation would crumble with their passing. 

It is rather the Christian faith which constitutes the ground and center 
from which all obedience, faithfulness, and joy emerge. And where such faith 
is genuinely central to the home, its entire life will reflect this fact quite spon- 
taneously. There the daily reading of God’s Word and the life of prayer will 
be in evidence. They will occur precisely because that family, according to the 
Apostle, is “rooted and built in Him, and stablished in the faith ye have been 
taught, abounding therein with thanksgiving.” 

The responsibility is therefore laid upon us now and in future months to 
wrestle with family relations more earnestly from the standpoint of redemp- — 
tion than from that of creation. While creation can and does establish God’s 
will in the structure of family relations, the redemption of God in Christ re- 
mains the sole factor for sustaining that community in forgiveness so essential 
and basic to the home. 
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be | Psychology and Ethics in the Teaching of Epictetus* 


ily 

7e- By Howard J. B. Ziegler 

= HE Stoic, Epictetus, in the teachings attributed to him by Arrian, presents a 
. > Rationalistic Philosophy of Psychology and Ethics, remarkable for its appeal. 


lar Man’s rational nature is, for Epictetus, the single organizing principle for 
the integration of the personality and for his ethical system. It is the source 


» and focal point of thought and action. 
ne, 7 . : : ‘ 
Keeping this central reference in mind, the interchange of apparently 

contradictory terms becomes understandable. Since it will be necessary to 
ter : ‘ ‘ eat , 
th use Epictetus’ terms much as he himself uses them, it is of first importance to 
my define those which are most likely to be misleading and which are not dis- 
sil tinctly defined in the later development of this essay. (1) Reason and Rational 
he defined in the latter development of this essay. (1) Reason and Rational 
= Nature: the seed of divine reason present in man, the natural (material) 
| principle of intelligence, the immanence of the metaphysical first cause. (2) 
i The Reasoning Faculty: The active power and function of reason which con- 


. sists in contemplation of itself, thereby judging what it is and of what it is 
s capable, and in contemplation and consequent evaluation of all the other 
faculties and things belonging to man and external to man. (3) The Govern- 


‘dl ing Principle: This is the soul of man, including both his reason and his feel- 
ing; this soul, when primarily guided by reason, becomes the governing prin- 
ciple according to which man’s judgment and action should be determined. 
(4) Moral purpose: It is the will of man which is adjudged true when it is in 
harmony with and identical to man’s natural reason; thus it is ultimately 
identical with the metaphysical principle of divine intelligence or first cause. (5) 
Sense Impressions: Used as including the content as well as the sensory im- 
pression of objects. (6) Fate: Predestination (and in this sense Providence), 
the source of which is the intelligent nature of the universe which, being what 
it is and present in man, determines his reason and reasoning faculty, consti- 

n- tutes his moral purpose, determines his preconceptions and is the norm of his 

rk judgment. (7) Freedom: The exercise of man’s will in making choices. He 

n- freely wills the will of God (Fate) or becomes the unwilling subject of fate. 

or In the universe the intelligent nature of God is primary and determina- 
tive, controlling for the purpose of its own perfection the non-rational ele- 

id ments of creation. Man, sharing this rational nature, shares also its determina- 

of tive power and its moral purpose.' Therefore, his thinking and acting, to be 

ne intelligent and good, must be in accord with the intelligent nature of God. 
1e Where man assumes his moral responsibility and does exercise proper control, 
ei he is the master. Where he fails, he is merely the useful and often unhappy 

n instrument of circumstance. 

P * All quotations are from the translation by W. A. Oldfather in the Loeb Classical Library. 


1. “Reason and intelligence, which we have in common with the gods.”—Discourses: Book I. 
Ch. 3. 
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Intelligently confronting the world, a man becomes conscious of the fact 
that external things are not under his control, and for this reason they are not 
his. Conversely, there are things which are completely his, being factors of 
his subjective self, and therefore they are under his control.? He, the subject, 
can so adapt himself to external things by his own will and choice that he 
may use them to further his own ends.? By thinking and acting in accord, 
with his rational nature (i.e., his governing principle given by God), he is 
able to face and victoriously deal with the world in which he lives. 

He should have no concern for external things as such. He will be think- 
ing intelligently if he realizes that his whole concern can be with his own 
emotional, moral, and mental nature. Therefore, he will not permit himself 
to express desire or make choices which would precipitate his surrender to 
the domination of things. 

To make clear lines of distinction in judgment, choice, and emotion, is 
not easily accomplished. The untrained man is readily deceived, misconstruing 
things under his power and things not under his power. Only the man who 
gives unceasing attention to these matters and who trains himself to discrimin- 
ate will understand external things for what they are. He will not permit him- 
self to be conquered and conditioned by them, thereby causing the defeat of 
his governing principle and the loss of his freedom. 

He will consider, rather, the things that are in his power; he will look 
within. He will thereby discover that he can choose to use external things 
as he will. Herein lies his freedom and his power.‘ It then becomes clear to 
him that external things may serve only a functional purpose. In his own 
case, by the proper use of externals he serves the true purpose of his own 
intelligent nature. Thus, by correct judgment, man comes to will the will of 
God in his use of the things not under his control and, accordingly, he possess- 
es happiness and tranquility and exercises his freedom. 

With moral purpose thus rooted in a metaphysical principle, man is 
prepared to face the necessity of social existence. He observes that he has 
kinship with all creation, for all things possess the seed of the divine.> This 
fact makes him a citizen of the world who has an obligation to fulfill in obe- 


2. “Under our control are moral purpose and all the acts of moral purpose; but not under 
our control are the body, the parts of the body, possessions, parents, brothers, children, 
country—in a word, all that with which we associate.”—Discourses: Book I. Ch. 22. 
“Some things are under our control, while others are not under our control. Under our 
control are conception, choice, desire, aversion, and, in a word, everything that is our 
own doing; not under our control are our body, our property, reputation, office, and, in 
a word, everything that is not our own doing.”—Encheiridion: Paragraph 1. 


3. Source of error and evil: “To make a reckless and foolish and haphazard use of the exter- 
nal impressions that come to one.”—Discourses: Book I. Ch. 7. 

4. “For what have they made you accountable? For the only thing that is under your con- 
trol—the proper use of impressions.”—Discourses: Book I. Ch. 12. 


5. “From him have descended the seeds of being, not merely to my father or to my grand- 
father, but to all things that are begotten and that grow upon earth.”—Discourses: Book I. 
Ch. 9. 
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dience to the moral purpose of the universe.® As a son, a brother, or a citizen 
he has his function to perform. He is to proceed in accord with his govern- 
ing principle, never suffering this to be denied but sacrificing, if need be, every 
personal comfort. Thus, though personal pleasure may be sacrificed, he must 
at all times serve the rational purpose in him. Its awareness of the true, 
the right, and the obligatory may not be ignored. It is upon this basis that a 
man may properly perform his social function.? By way of enlightened self- 
interest he responds to the demands of moral duty in the midst of and by 
means of circumstances beyond his control in which destiny has placed him.® 

The fulfillment of a man’s God-given moral purpose is of first importance; 
the fulfillment of the moral purpose of God in the universe is of secondary 
but also necessary importance, demanding the sympathetic interest of the in- 
telligent, rational, and well ordered individual. If a man is true to his own 
governing principle, keeping himself and his functioning in harmony with it, 
he can be of greatest use and service to society. 

Both with respect to the external world and his individual self, a man’s 
intentions must be right. This is of basic importance, that his motives and 
acts be in accord with his judgments, and that these in turn be in accord with 
his moral purpose. In so far as a man accomplishes this, the establishment 
of and commitment to right intentions, he is leading the good life, one bring- 
ing satisfaction to himself and making possible meaningful service to his fel- 
lowmen. 

Certainly he cannot attain the goal of eternal perfection in this life, 
though it is his responsibility to move in that direction. More often than not, 
it is also true that he will fall short of the proper goals he sets for himself in 
this world. Moreover. those people and circumstances in whose welfare he 
is interested frequently will crumble tragically. Yet he need have no sense of 
failure, nor permit himself to grieve. His success and peace of mind rest en- 
tirely with the intent of his thinking and acting. 

It is in undertaking to make correct judgments and consequent right 
choices that most men fail. In fact, it is the only point at which failure is 
possible since only here is freedom exercised by man. The birth of good and 
evil, success and failure, calm and conflict is in this free, subjective process 
of mind and will, by which man is either conqueror or conquered.? 

Moral preconceptions belong to the rational nature of man and assist him 


6. What, then, is the profession of a citizen? To treat nothing as a matter of private profit, 
not to plan anything as though he were a detached unit, but to act like the foot or the 
hand.”—Discourses: Book II. Ch. 10. 

7. “For this is your business, to play admirably the role assigned you.”—Encheiridion. Para- 
graph 17. 

8. “He has so constituted the nature of the rational animal man, that he can attain nothing 
of his own proper goods unless he contributes something to the common interest. Hence 
it follows that it can no longer be regarded as unsocial for a man to do everything for 
his own sake.”—Discourses: Book I. Ch. 19. 

9. “Just as a mark is not set up in order to be missed, so neither does the nature of evil 
arise in the universe.”—Encheiridion. Paragraph 27. 
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in making his judgments.'!° They give man an awareness of the purpose and 
conflict in life and furnish the ground for an increasingly intelligent inter- 
pretation of experience. Nevertheless, lost as in a maze of devious paths, our 
preconceptions demand, but do not automatically determine the proper path 
to be followed. They indicate the necessity of, but do not precisely point out 
the right use a man is to make of his sense impressions (objects of judgment). 
Yet it is by means of these impressions and in the midst of them that he 
must function in striving for his goal. 

He is helped by the fact that he can classify fairly accurately things 
under his control and things not under his control; by the fact that he knows 
wherein his power of free choice lies; and by the fact that he is given a general 
ground of purpose and judgment through his preconceptions. This, however, 
is not sufficient to guarantee the triumph of good over evil in the making of 
his choices. 

The individual alone is responsible for applying his preconceptions, “in 
conformity with nature,” to particular cases. He must pass judgment in his 
own contemplative thinking and thus distinguish between the true and the 
false, and he must know when to withhold judgment (as in cases of uncer- 
tainty). It follows that he will correspondingly designate certain things as 
good, others as bad, and still others as indifferent. Those things will be good 
(preferable) which he can control or use in accordance with nature; those 
things will be bad (objectionable) which would tend to overrule his governing 
principle; those things will be indifferent which are beyond his control or 
use and which have no rational or moral value for him. The impressions will 
be correctly classified by the proper application of his preconceptions, he 
himself making them good, bad, or indifferent, in the light of the consequences 
to his governing principle which he should unmistakably perceive.!! 

Evidence of the insufficiency of the aids to judgment and choice in the 
proper application of preconceptions is revealed in the countless disagreements 
among men, concerning the varied and conflicting paths they have chosen and 
esteemed right.'? Epictetus is emphatic in his insistence upon finding remedies 
to strengthen this basic weakness, in order that man shall not be defeated and 
his governing principle injured. 

Frequently in the discourses consideration is given to ways of clarifying 


10. “But, ‘on the other hand, who has come into being without an innate concept of what 
is good and evil, honorable and base, appropriate and inappropriate, and happiness, and of 
what is proper and falls to our iot, and what we ought to do and what we ought not to 
do?” Discourses: Book II, Ch. 11. 

11. A common error: “On the contrary, imprisonment and death do not appear to you to be 
indifferent, but rather the greatest evils, and dishonorable words and deeds are not bad 
in your sight, but rather things that do not concern us.”—Discourses: Book IV. Ch. 1. 


12. “When, then, does contradiction arise? It arises in the application of our preconceptions 
to the particular cases, when one person says, ‘He did nobly, he is brave;’ another, ‘no, 
but he is out of his mind.’ Thence arises the conflict of men with one another. . . . most 
certainly one of the two is making a bad application of the preconceptions.”—Discourses: 
Book I. Ch. 22. 
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and giving selective attention to impressions.'? It is suggested that man systema- 
tize the impressions which come to him, i.e., that he classify them and define 
them until they clearly fit into certain preconceptions of the mind.'4 

He also urges man to compare and contrast the impressions, contemplat- 
ing with the assistance of his memory their relative merit and validity.'> 

He maintains that some impressions are more convincing and clear-cut 
than others and therefore carry a greater weight of self-evidence.'® 

A further test should be based upon the assumption that the points in 
which men do not differ from one another are probably in close harmony with 
the will of nature. Hence man has the criterion of common opinion to assist 
him in making his judgments.'? 

Not only must impressions be tested on objective grounds, but, more 
important, a man must exercise his own mind.'® By so doing he will strengthen 
and sharpen his preconceptions in such a way that they will enable him to 
pass judgments upon his sense impressions with greater accuracy.'? He must 
promote his own education by unceasing preparation and training. Wherever 
possible he must suspend judgment upon some sense impressions so that he may 
avoid the danger of acting upon mere opinion.2® When he has gained sufficient 
insight and has acquired greater knowledge of his moral purpose and clearer 
understanding of his preconceptions he will be ready to give or refuse assent 
with little hesitation. 

Moreover, it is important that a man be trained in formal reasoning not 
only that he be enabled thereby to meet the arguments of antagonists with 
sound and convincing logic, but that he also may build the necessary structure 
of reason to support his conclusions and judgments.?! 

On the one hand Epictetus seems to make the sense impressions deter- 
mine man’s judgment concerning them. On the other hand he maintains 


13. “The marvellous constitution of the intellect, whereby, when we meet with sensible 
objects, we do not merely have their forms impressed upon us, but also make a selection 
from among them.”—Discourses: Book I. Ch. 6. 

14. “It is impossible to adjust our preconceived ideas to the appropriate facts without having 
first systematized them. . . . what particular fact is to be classified under each preconcep- 
tion.”—Discourses: Book II. Ch. 17. 

15. “But do you rather introduce and set over against it some fair and ncble impression?— 
Discourses: Book II. Ch. 18. 

16. “We shall never give our assent to anything but that of which we get a convincing 
sense impression.”—Ibid.: Book III. Ch. 8. 

17. “What the will of nature is may be learned from a consideration of the points in which 
we do not differ from one another.”—Enchciridion. Paragraph 26. 

18. “As we exercise ourselves to meet the sophistical interrogations, so we ought also to exer- 
cise ourselves daily to meet the impression of our senses.”—Discourses: Book III. Ch. 8. 

19. “When the time for action has come.”—Discourses: Book IV. Ch. 4. 

20. “Let the matter wait upon your leisure, and give yourself a little delay.”—Encheiridion. 
Paragraph 34. 

21. “It is enough to say in defense of logic that it has the power to discriminate and examine 
everything else, and as one might say, to measure and weigh them.”—Discourses: Book I. 
Ch. 17. 
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again and again the absolute supremacy of intelligent reason.22_ The primary, 

determinative supremacy of the reason is ultimately secured. 

Philosophy establishes standards of judgment both on objective and sub- 
jective grounds. These standards are complimentary to our preconceptions and 
illuminate them for our benefit. Yet at all times these standards must fit into 
our preconceptions and be in accord with God’s rational power and purpose 
within us. 

As has been pointed out, in order to delineate more sharply his preconcep- 
tions and guarantee more nearly the correctness of his judgments, man must 
exercise his own mind. He can do this by entering into three successive fields 
of study.?3 

He must first apply himself to the study of his natural inclinations or 
emotions, his desires and aversions. By self contemplation of his preconceptions 
as they apply to his inclinations he will come to discipline himself. Corres- 
pondingly he will learn to withdraw all desire with respect to things not 
under his control and have no aversion for them, since external things as such 
are not amenable to his desire nor creative of evil. They themselves are indif- 
terent and might be used but not submitted to. In this sense, if at all, man 
may adapt himself to them as one would train himself to use any given instru- 
ment.?4 

Among those things not under his control are the fortunes of his fellow- 
men. It is in accord with divine nature for him to serve their welfare sympa- 
thetically and courageously, but at no time should he permit himself to be 
disturbed by their misfortune.?> Both they and he are but parts of the whole 
scheme of things and if personal pleasure and attachment must be sacrificed 
in the intcrest of the whole, man should not count this an evil.?6 

With respect to those things under his control he will desire those that 
are attainable, but will withdraw or delay his desire for those things which 
are not immediately within his grasp. His wish, in any case, will always be 
in accord with nature. 

22. “Behold the beginning of philosophy!—a recognition of the conflict between the opinions 
of men, and a search for the origin of that conflict, and a condemnation of mere opinion, 
coupled with scepticism regarding it, and a kind of investigation to determine whether 
the opinion is rightly held, together with the invention of a kind of standard. . . . the 
opinion which each man holds is not a sufficient criterion for determining the truth.”— 
Discourses. Book II, Ch. 11. 

23. “Theré are three fields of study in which the man who is going to be good and excellent 
must first have been trained. The first has to do with desires and aversions, that he may 
never fail to get what he desires, nor fall into what he avoids; the second with cases of 
choice and refusal, and, in general, with duty, that he may act in orderly fashion, upon 
good reasons, and not carelessly; the third with the avoidance of error and rashness in 
judgment, and, in general, about cases of assent.—Discourses: Book III. Ch. 2. 

24. “So also the weaver does not make wool, but he lavishes his skill on whatever wool he 
receives.”—Discourses: Book II. Ch. 5. 

25. “If you make it your will that your children and your wife and your friends should live 
for ever, you are silly; for you are making it your will that things not under your con- 
trol should be under your control, and that what is not your own should be your own.”— 
Encheiridion: Paragraph 14. 

26. “It is well for the parts to give way to the whole.”—Discourses: Book IV. Ch. 7. 
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Having thus mastered his emotions, a man shall proceed to the second 
field of study, that which has to do with his will and act. By his earlier dis- 
cipline, he will be somewhat better prepared to make choices in the light 
of the more clearly defined duties. Unhindered, he will make his choice and 
on the basis of his choice he will act. His act will be directed toward the 
proper control of those things which he can control and toward the proper 
use of those things not under his control. 

After thus carefully disciplining his emotions and his will, he should 
enter upon the third step of his training. Here he should carefully study the 
making of judgments, the nature of his governing principle and the implica- 
tions of his preconceptions. The result of this study should promote intelli- 
gent reasoning and, subsequently, the reasoned control of his emotions and 
his will.2?_ Thus establishing and practicing the standards and preconceptions 
by which he is able to make correct judgments, he is no longer a layman, but, 
trained in the art of living, he is a Philosopher. 

Such a man will perform his social function as a citizen of God’s universe 
and, primarily, he will lead a well ordered life as an individual, always being 
in accord with God’s rational purpose within him. Under no circumstances 
will he be disturbed by situations beyond his control. He will be a fortress 
within himself.2® His one basic motive, self-preservation (of his rational 
nature), shall have been satisfied, for he has willed the will of God.?? For 
him failure is impossible, tranquility is established. 

The entire Philosophy of Psychology and Ethics taught by Epictetus 
is centered in man’s rational nature, his governing principle. This he must 
willingly obey. He can escape being the helpless victim of fate only by freely 
choosing to live in accord with this God given nature. As the victim of fate, 
man suffers many miseries because his subjective conscious self, intended to 
be self governing and self progressing, will writhe in the grip of the non- 
rational forces of God’s creation. On the other hand, as the prudent devotee 
of reason and intelligence, he will be superior to all conflict. Thus, seeking to 
live in accord with the rational purpose of the universe, a man will be leading 
the true and good life. He will be growing in and assisting the growth of 
moral worth and consequently advancing toward universal perfection. He 
will be ‘more than conqueror.’3° 


27. “Where is your work? In desire and aversion, that you may not miss what you desire 
and encounter what you would avoid; in choice and refusal, that you may commit no 
fault therein; in giving and withholding assent of judgment, that you may not be 
deceived.”—Discourses: Book I. Ch. 4. 

28. “Once prepared and trained in this fashion to distinguish what is not your own from 
what is your own possession, the things which are subject to hindrance from those which 
are free from it, to regard these latter as your consern, and the former as no concern of 
yours, diligently to keep your desire fixed on the latter, and your aversion directed toward 
the former, then have you any longer any one to fear?—no one.” Discourses: Book IV. Ch. 1. 

29. “Do not seek to have everything that happens happen as you wish, but wish for every- 
thing to happen as it actually does happen, and your life will be serene.”—Encheiridion: 
Paragraph 3. 

30. “Who, then, is the invincible man? He whom nothing outside the sphere of his moral 
purpose can dismay.”—Discourses: Book 1. Ch. 18. 
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A Pattern of Religious Primitivism 
By Franklin H. Littell 


The sectarian Protestantism powerful in England and dominant in the 
United States grew up in conscious imitation of Christian life in apostolic 
times—in the “Golden Age” of Christianity before “the Fall”. The approach 
taken by Hobhouse ir the 1909 Bampton Lectures is common to us: 


“Long ago I came to believe that the great change in the relation 
between the Church and the World which began with the conversion 
of Constantine is not only the decisive turning-point in Church His- 
tory, but is also the key to many of the practical difficulties of the 
present day; and the Church of the future is destined more and more 
to return to a condition of things somewhat like that which pre- 
vailed in the Ante-Nicene Church; that is to say, that instead of 
pretending to be co-extensive with the World, it will confess itself 
the church of a minority, will accept a position involving a more 
conscious antagonism with the World, and will, in return, regain in 
some measure its former coherence.”! 


We see here the familiar teaching of a “Fall”, combined with the hope 
of an eventual Restitution. It is not surprising to find that at the present 
time a book on The Fall of Christianity by the head of the Dutch pacifist or- 
ganization? is being distributed in quantity by the American office of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation. The Constantine Myth is an essential part of 
the discussion: 


“When he was converted to Christianity (in 312) and when he ex- 
alted this faith into the State religion (in 324), Christianity began 
to turn toward the State for support, and became reconciled to war 
and the Soldier’s calling.” 


For him this is the turning point in Christian history, and the pivot of 
the discussion. The pattern of thinking is well known; what is not as familiar 
is the fact that this is “Anabaptist” thinking. 

When we break the various ideational associations down into their con- 
stituent parts we find several different themes customarily linked together: 
the glorification of the first three centuries (the “Golden Age” of the faith), 
the lament for its compromise in association with the Empire (the “Fall” of 
the Church), a vigorous sense of new beginnings (the Restitution). It is sug- 


1. Hobhouse, Walter, The Church and the World in Idea and in History (Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., 1910), London. pp. ix-x. 

2. Heering, G. J., The Fall of Christianity (Fellowship Publications, 1943), N. Y. First pub- 

lished, 1928. 

. Ibid., p. 334. 
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gestive to consider the origins of this historiography, to review the way in which 
this pattern of thinking emerged among the radical leaders and congregations 
of the Continental Reformation. The several themes had appeared sporadically 
among left wing groups from the time of Joachim of Fiore‘, but a well- 
defined primitivist periodization of Christian history—with the True Church 
beginning to re-live in careful fashion the life of the early heroes—was an 
“Anabaptist” contribution. 

Primitivism, “. . . the record, especially, of civilized man’s misgivings 
about his performances, about his prospects—and about himself’, has both 
chronological and cultural aspects. The “Anabaptist” highlighting of certain 
ethical issues, notably Pacifism, reveals their historiography and also their sense 
of religious values. And their studied effort to return to a lost state of grace 
will help us to understand parallel phenomena today. 

Pacifism was a prime principle in the classical “Golden Age’®; it was ac- 
cented in the “Anabaptist” vision of the Early Church. “Pacifism” today 
is a slippery word of many different meanings; but for the radicals of the 
Reformation epoch it was primarily related to the life of the martyr church. 
They were fascinated by the Eusebian history of power and triumph in apparent 
weakness’. The True Church is defenceless and martyred, and in strange 
fashion God gives her the victory. Here is shown the way of the church from 
Christ to Constantine. 

“, . . in a certain sense .. . as a peerless Passion-way. The Eusebian 
church-history is the history of the Church under the Cross. The Im- 
perial-church and later the papal-church were no longer martyr- 
churches. So after Constantine (it was) above all the communities 
of heretics which took over and furthered the traditions of the true 
and precisely for that reason persecuted community of Christ.” 


The growth and victory of the early church against incredible odds was 
a mysterious thing, a sign of the secret workings of God. But more mysterious 
still was the fact that in the very hour of her prideful triumph the Church 
fell into disgrace. With the union of Church and State under Constantine 
the Great a “Fall” of the Church occurred. 


e 


‘, . . when Sylvester the 34th Pope paid tribute and prevailed upon 


4. Benz, Ernst, Ecclesia Spiritualis (W. Kohlhammer, 1934), Stuttgart. p. 27. On “Anabap- 
tist” origins note Ritschl, Albrecht, “G. Witzels Abkehr vom Luthertum”, Zeitschrift 
fur Kirchengeschichte, vol. Il, pp. 386-417, 396f. 

$. Lovejoy, Arthur O., e¢ al., A Documentary History of Primitivism and Related Ideas (Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1935), Baltimore. (Volume 1, . . . in Antiquity). p. ix. 

6. Ibid., p. 324. 

7. Miiller, Lydia, ed., Glaubenszeugnisse oberdeutscher Taufgesinnter (M. Heinsius Nachf., 
1938), Leipzig; volume XX: 1 of Quellen und Forschungen zur Reformationsgeschichte. 
p. xxi. 

8. Stauffer, Ethelbert, “Martyrertheologie und Tauferbewegung”, Zeitschrift fur Kirchen- 
geschichte, volume LII, pp. 545-98, 549. 
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Constantine the Great, who was the 34th Emperor, with many flat- 
tering, sanctimonious words, (having) agreed to be a Christian in 
baptism the Emperor provided throughout his whole realm great peace, 
with good intention to do thereby a service to God, to the Pope as 
Roman Bishop, and to all who called themselves Christians. That is 
the disease of craftiness which slunk in the window, and the corrup- 
tion which perverted at High Noon. Crowding in with power, the 
Cross was conquered and forged to the sword. All that happened 
through the slyness of the Old Serpent.”? 


It was with Constantine that the voluntary religious association of true 
believers became the church of the land, with authority resting upon outward 
compulsion rather than upon the Sword of the Spirit which is the Word of 
God. And at this time the company of glorious martyrs became the persecut- 
ing Church of Rome. 

The “Anabaptists” proposed to restore the New Testament disciplines 
which had fallen into disuse. They broke with both Rome and the “half-way 
men” (Luther-and Zwingli), and constructed free congregations with strong 
internal discipline; “Pacifism,” like the other Christian virtues of the early 
church, was to be enforced by spiritual government (including the Ban. Matth. 
18: 15-18)'°. When they attempted free religious association they were 
savagely persecuted by both Rome and the Reformers, and this gave them the 
earnest of their historical significance. As the early Christians had won the 
Roman Empire by suffering, so in time should the martyrdom of the followers 
of Christ in the later age lead to the final triumph. David, the man of war, 
was not permitted to build the Old Temple; Solomon built it without hammer 
and axe; so the Church of the Restitution was to be created without force 
or compulsion''. The Lord had sealed the new covenant in them by the three- 
fold baptism (fire, water and blood. I Jobm 5: 4-8), and they were already 
living in the New Age; the compromises and glosses of the church in decline 
were being left behind. 

The “Anabaptists” made Christ’s suffering a type of all martyrdom. The 
Cross was always used in two senses: first, as the turning point in history; 
then, as the principle voicing the way of God’s people in history'?. Their 
ability to suffer made them the first effective modern missionaries'?; they made 
the Great Commission binding upon all members. In their fervent eschatology 
they might also slip easily from “Pacifism” to bloody revolution, as the Minister 


9. Zieglschmid, A. J. F., ed., Die alteste Chronik der Hutterischen Bruder (Carl Schurz 
Foundation, 1943), Cayuga Press, Ithaca, New York. p. 34. 

10. Mannhardt, W., Die Webrfreibeit der Altpreussischen Mennoniten (B. Hermann Hemmpels 
Wwe., 1863), Marienburg and Danzig. p. 5. 

11. Zieglschmid, A. J. F., ed., op. cit.; “The Five Articles” (1547), p. 298. 

12. Stauffer, Ethelbert, loc. cit., p. $73. 

13. Heyer, Fritz., “Der Kirchenbegriff der Schwarmer”, 56 Schriften des Vereins fur Reforma- 
tionsgeschichte (1939) 156: 1-108, Heft 2. p. 21. See also Ecke, Karl, Schwenckfeld, 
Luther und der Gedanke einer apostolischen Reformation (Martin Warneck, 1911), Berlin. 
p. 74. 
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episode revealed'4. Their eagerness toward martyrdom cannot be understood 
apart from their world-view and historical expectancy. 

The lessons to be drawn from such an ideological review are not too 
obvious, especially since the practice of voluntary religious association (with 
internal discipline) has authenticated itself apart from the anti-historical illu- 
sions which seem to have given it birth. But it may be useful to recall these 
evidences when we are confronted by the re-assertion of the same primitivist 
themes today. For the ““Anabaptists”, “going over to the world” in compro- 
mise was the most serious guilt for a Christian; today E. Stanley Jones assures 
us that the Church must “disentangle itself” from the world'>. Without dis- 
cussing this theme theologically (How does this relate to an Incarnational 
interpretation of history?), we may reflect upon the historical record: Chris- 
tians may “disentangle themselves” and still “go over to the world” in time, 
as cultural enclaves. Having largely lost their early missionary passion, this 
is precisely where the most direct descendants of the “Anabaptists” stand 
today: the Mennonites. It would seem that sooner or later even the most 
determined of efforts to get behind the verdict of history will still have to come 
to grips with life in the world—+his kind of a world. 


14. Bainton, Roland H., “The Immoralities of the Patriarchs According to the Exegesis of 
the Late Middle Ages and of the Reformation”, 23 Harvard Theological Review (1930) 
39-49, footnote 28, p. 45. 


15. Introduction to Heering, G. J., op. cit., p. vii. 





A Survey of Recent Theological Literature 


Christian Doctrine and Philosophy 
By David E. Roberts 


Two recent books of special interest for students and alumni of Union 
Seminary are The Christian Answer, edited by President Van Dusen (Scribner’s, 
1945, 195 pp. $2.50) and What Is Christian Civilization? by John Baillie (Scrib- 
ner’s, 1945, 59 pp. $1.00). The former volume is the outgrowth of a decade 
of reflection within “The Theological Group.” It is the best succinct state- 
ment of the case for Christian faith to appear in America during this genera- 
tion. Probably the authors will not be pleased to learn that thus far the book 
has had a more enthusiastic reception among ministers than among laymen 
(inside and outside of the Church), toward whom it was also directed. A list 
of the chapter titles and contributors gives some hint of its scope and con- 
tents: 1. The World Situation, by Paul Tillich; 2. Christianity and its Secular 
Alternatives, by Theodore M. Greene; 3. Central Christian Affirmations, by 
George F. Thomas; 4. Christianity and Society, by Edwin E. Aubrey; 5. Chris- 
tianity and the Christian, by John Knox. 
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Dr. Baillie’s little book contains the Hoyt Lectures which he delivered 
at the Seminary last July on the Auburn Seminary Foundation. Against the 
background of a penetrating historical survey, the author attempts to solve 
the delicate problem of how to bring about an effective relationship between 
the Gospel and contemporary secular life; with great skill he steers 2 middle 
course between views which would either divorce or merge the two. 

Another book which attempts to find a stable position between two extremes 
is Humanism and Christianity, The Croall Lectures for 1938-39, by W. S. 
Urquhart (T. and T. Clark, 1945, 238 pp.). The author, who was formerly 
Principal of the Scottish Church College in Calcutta, puts forward a construc- 
tive statement concerning the possibility of a Christian humanism, based on 
the Incarnation, after having criticized naturalistic humanism and Barthianism. 

Although there is a growing literature in the field of pastoral psychiatry, 
most of the books dealing with the bearing of recent psychology upon Christian 
doctrine are either out of date or unsatisfactory. Guilt and Redemption, by 
Lewis J. Sherrill (John Knox Press, 1945, 254 pp. $2.50), therefore meets 
a great need. In these Sprunt Lectures, the author combines solid theological 
interests with a frank and generous inquiry into recent trends in psycho-therapy. 

The Trinity and Christian Devotion, by Charles W. Lowry (Harpers, 1946, 
162 pp. $1.50), which was selected as the Lenten Book for 1946 by both 
Bishop Tucker and the late Archbishop Temple, offers an approach which is 
especially salutary for “ordinary” Protestants, and should make them wonder 
why the doctrine seems to be an Anglican monopoly. Besides possessing a 
remarkably thorough knowledge of his subject, Dr. Lowry shows sound peda- 
gogical sense in assuming that belief in the Trinity can be rescued from the 
regions of speculation only by discerning its place in worship and action. 

Augustine’s Quest of Wisdom, by Vernon J. Bourke (Bruce, 1945, 323 pp. 
$3.00), is a reasonably complete and learned survey of the Saint’s life and 
writings, reflecting, of course, the special interests and emphases of a Roman 
Catholic writer. Here again, “ordinary” Protestants might well be moved to 
ask why they have done so little in the field of Augustinian scholarship. 

Men Who Have Walked with God, by Sheldon Cheney, (Knopf, 1945, 395 
pp., $3.75) is a popularly written study of great mystics: Lao-Tse, Buddha, 
Pythagoras and Plato, Plotinus, St. Bernard, Eckhart, Fra Angelico, Boehme, 
Brother Lawrence and Blake. Although the material is primarily biographical, 
excerpts from their writings are included, together with excellent illustrations. 

A collection of Miguel de Unamuno’s essays has been published under 
the title Perplexities and Paradoxes (Philosophical Library, 1945, 165 pp. $2.50). 
Although some of the topics lead down by-paths which may be of little interest 
to American readers, every admirer of The Tragic Sense of Life will be glad to 
see more of this great Spanish thinker’s work available in English, especially 
his essay on “Ibsen and Kierkegaard.” 

An extremely valuable book, for both ministers and students, is Philosophi- 
cal Understanding and Religious Truth, by Erich Frank (Oxford, 1945, 209 pp. 
$2.50). The author draws upon both wide historical knowledge and profound 
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theological and philosophical comprehension in his brief examination of the 
major themes of contemporary religious reflection. The erudite notes at the 
end of each chapter will be of special interest to scholars. Dr. Frank’s basic 
thesis is that the attempts of modern secularism to find self-sufficiency for 
human reason and experience have failed, and that philosophical understanding 
cannot complete its own task until it has found an organic relationship with 
Christian faith. 

Bertrand Russell’s A History of Western Philosophy (Simon and Schuster, 
1945, 895 pp. $5.00) is characteristically lucid and biassed. As an attempt 
to show the relationship between philosophy and its socio-political environment, 
it is praiseworthy; and it is also an improvement over most tomes on the sub- 
ject because it is discriminating and even sprightly. Perhaps clergymen ought 
to read it, as a matter of discipline, precisely because of the author’s lack of 
sympathy for Christianity and his deep interest in mathematics, logic and the 
natural sciences. 

Finally, I should like to mention a doctor’s dissertation, because usually 
the reading public has good reason to steer clear of such documents. Empirical 
Philosophies of Religion (King’s Crown Press, 1945, 146 pp. $2.00) was written 
by James A. Martin, Jr., an alumnus of the Seminary who is now in the Naval 
Chaplaincy. It surveys the thought of Boodin, Brightman, Hocking, D. C. 
Macintosh and Wieman, and concludes with a critical essay. As an informative 
study of one of the most important problems in contemporary religious philo- 
sophy, it deserves the attention not only of specialists in the field, but of all 
thoughtful ministers and students. 





The Church In Today’s World 
By Charles Iglehart 


ITH THE PUBLICATION of Advance Through Storm, Professor K. S. Latour- 
ette has now brought to completion his monumental work: A History 
of the Expansion of Christianity. (Seven Volumes. N. Y. Harper’s. 1937-1945. 
$4.00 a Volume). The latest volume covers the crucial period since 1914, and 
also gathers up the author’s conclusions based on the entire historical study. 
This series, with the enormous weight of notes, citations and bibliography will 
serve the next generation, and perhaps many more, as a dependable back-log 
of source material for any study of any part of the worldwide Christian move- 
ment in any period of its life. 
There are a good many one-volume histories of Christian Missions, most of 
them drawing on the same deposit of common material, and no one of them 
now too-well suited to the needs of current readers. The newest one is An Ouxt- 


’ line of Missions, by J. Aberly (Phila. Muhlenberg Press, 1945, $3). It is brief 


and well-written, and in addition to the historical survey it includes a review 
of the present situation in the younger churches throughout the world. In 
general the orientation of emphasis is that of the Lutheran Church. 
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The Philosophy of the Christian World Mission, by E. D. Soper (N.Y. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1943. $2.50), is the distillation of a lifetime of teaching 
in this field. The author follows a via media in his attitude to other faiths and 
in most other disputed areas of mission theory and practice. It is an excellent 
all-round treatise. In the compass of a small book, The Christian Mission in 
Our Day by L. J. Shafer (N. Y. Friendship Press, 1944. $1.), we are introduced 
to the deep-lying problems that confront the world Christian mission today. 
The analysis of our times shows how profoundly one are the issues that face 
the churches at home and abroad. They are at once a threat and a challenge to the 
growth and normal development of Christianity. Dr. Shafer sees the world 
task from the viewpoint both of experience as a missionary and of his present 
work as an administrator of missions in this country. 

Professor Emeritus Daniel J. Fleming, to whom Union Seminary and the 
cause of foreign missions both owe much has added another to his long list 
of books in Bringing Our World Together. (N. Y. Scribners, 1945. $2). The 
mood of assured hopefulness in viewing the steady emergence of world com- 
munity is in refreshing contrast to the pessimism and fear that mark so much 
of current writing concerning the contemporaneous scene. The author speaks 
for a pattern of world culture which, like a symphony orchestra, will find its 
perfect harmony through the varied contributions of its free but cooperating 
parts. 

Pathfinders of the World Missionary Crusade, by Sherwood Eddy, UTS ’95, 
(N. Y. Abindgon-Cokesbury, 1945. $2.75) is made up of biographical sketches 
of well-known missionary pioneers, and devotes most of its space to leaders 
of the present period. As Dr. Eddy himself played a large part in most of the 
movements and was intimately associated with most of the persons he portrays, 
the book has an authentic quality which together with the zestful style makes 
it very worthwhile reading. 

Moving across the world we have numerous recent books to guide us. For 
Europe, E. T. Colton’s Toward an Understanding of Europe (N. Y. Association 
Press, 1944. $1) provides a plain but valid picture of the labyrinthine complexi- 
ties of the European scene today, by one who for forty years has moved familiarly 
in it as an administrator of Y.M.C.A. work. A bird’s-eye view of the churches 
of Europe as they entered the war is given in W. T. Elmslie’s The European 
Churches (London. S.C.M. Press, 1944), and the story of their heroic resistance 
to interference and oppression is found in Christian Counter-Attack by Hugh 
Martin, e¢ al (N.Y. Scribners, 1944. $1.50). The account of the Orthodox 
Church in the Soviet Republics is well told in Paul Anderson’s People, Church 
and State in Modern Russia. (N.Y. Macmillan, 1944. $2.50). The author is 
perhaps the best-informed of any Protestant writer in this field, and his work 
is fair and objective. 

In the annual cycle of mission study throughout the churches the focus 
this year is upon Africa. The Missionary Education Movement is publishing 
good material at the different age levels of interest. The adult book is T'he Cross 
Over Africa by N. S. Booth. (N. Y. Friendship Press, 1945. $1.) While not quite 
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catching the actual feel of Africa in the way Emory Ross did in his Out of 
Africa (N.Y. Friendship Press, 1936. $1), the author does give a sympathetic 
presentation both of Africa with its achievements and problems, and of the 
Christian churches and their work. He has just returned to his field to admin- 
ister a large range of missionary and church activities. 

A quite different angle of vision is represented by A. A. N. Orizu’s With- 
out Bitterness (N.Y. Creative Age Press, 1944 $3). Here a high-spirited African 
views, not always without bitterness, the injustices of the western empire 
system. He contrasts the genuine attainments of the society we are pleased to 
call “primitive” with the paganisms of our modern way of life. It is a sobering 
book to read, both for its facts, and still more for the light it sheds on native 
aspirations and purposes for the future. Mrs. Paul Robeson, a keen observer 
and a scholar in her own right, has given her interpretation of modern Africa 
in her African Journey (N.Y. John Day, 1945, $3.50). 

Books on the Far East come thick and fast. Most of them are hastily 
written, and those done by “experts” usually are tailor-made to the order of 
some specific objective. So it is a relief to have The Japanese Nation by J. 
Embree (N.Y. Farrar and Rinehart, 1945. $3.) The author is an anthropologist 
whose earlier book Swye Mura is the standard work in English on the life of a 
Japanese rural community. Although the present book makes no claim to 
profundity in the treatment of the deeper issues involved in Japan’s meteoric rise 
and fall, it does bear unmistakably the note of integrity in research and com- 
pilation, and its reading will carry one a good way toward an understanding 
of the meaning of what has been happening in Asia. Instead of stressing 
the eccentric and inexplicable in Japanese life, the author generally finds in 
the developments in their society meanings which certainly make sense to the 
Japanese and which often do to the American reader as well. 

W. C. Johnstone’s The Future of Japan (N.Y. Oxford Univ. Press, 1945 
$2) covers quite fully the problems of Japan’s future, the occupation, recon- 
version, political, economic and social reconstruction, and her place in the world 
of tomorrow. The author’s formula is a firm enforcement of victory plus 
intelligent help for rebuilding. 

Among books on the outcome of the Asiatic war and the settlement for the 
Far East the most well-balanced and comprehensive recent one is O. Lattimore’s 
Solution in Asia. (Boston. Little, Brown & Co. 1945. $2.) Lattimore is most 
at home in the Mongolia-Northwest China region, but he deals in a statesman- 
like way with the entire network of problems already calling for solution in 
the Pacific world. 

Studies of China are legion. But who is adequate to the task of interpret- 
ing this people to the west? One of the most recent books is China Among the 
Powers by D. N. Rowe. (N.Y. Harcourt, Brace, 1945. $2.) This is one of 
the projects of the Yale Institute of International Studies, and it is a work 
of sound research, full of factual data regarding modern China. In the first 
chapter on “America’s Stake in China’s Future” we are reminded that in view 
of America’s stake in Asia “it becomes necessary to evaluate the probable power 
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position of China in the generation after the war.” This the book does in a 
thorough way. 

Two Chinese Christian leaders have recently written for readers in English. 
Y. Yang’s China’s Religious Heritage (N.Y. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1943. $1.50) 
is a common man’s presentation of China’s ancestral faiths, Confucianism, 
Buddhism and Taoism—good, deep wells dug long ago, but sometimes having 
nothing to draw with. Beside the well the author finds the Savior of the world, 
offering the Chinese people the water of life. If one feels a slight lack of the 
indigenous Chinese flavor in Dr. Yang’s book one finds it in full measure in 
Bishop Yu-Pin’s Eyes East. (Paterson, N.J. St. Anthony Guild Press, 1945. $2). 
This prelate of the Roman Catholic church finds in Chinese religious life and 
thought so clear an adumbration and preparation for Christianity that it almost 
seems as though he considered these ancient faiths a kind of “natural Christian- 
ity.” The style is excellent and the book is most charmingly written. It sug- 
gests nothing of the struggle that strewed the course of the past four hundred 
years of Catholic missions in China with tortures and martyrdom. 

One of the most disturbing of relationships within the Christian church 
lies between the Roman Catholic majority and the minority Evangelical move- 
ment in the Latin American countries. It is. complicated by the respective 
backing of the two groups by the churches of North America. G. Howard’s 
Religious Liberty in Latin America (Phila. Westminster Press, 1944 $2.) mar- 
shals the evidence of a welcome and a contribution to Latin American life 
through interviews and statements of a number of very prominent persons 
there. He seems to make a clear case. Most of the witnesses are members of 
the Catholic church themselves, but wish to see religious liberty maintained, 
and also recognize the genuine achievements for the common good on the 
part of the Protestants. 

On the other side is A Padre Views South America by P. M. Dunne, S.J. 
(Milwaukee. Bruce Pub. Co., 1945. $2.50). This is no polemic, but an account 
of a recent leisurely visit among the countries of South America during a sab- 
batical year. The presentation is irenic and persuasive. It gives a very different 
picture of religious and moral life from that usually depicted by Protestant 
writers. All Christians must hope that somewhere between the extremes of 
irreconcilable conflict between the branches of historic Christianity a modus 
vivendi will be found for the natural development of Christian faith and life 
in our Southern Hemisphere. 
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The Seminary 


QUADRANGLE NEWS 


Last fail the Student Chapel Committee recommended that during the 
second semester there should be preaching in the Morning Chapel by members 
of the Senior Class selected by the class and by the Student Cabinet. It was 
their feeling that students should have part both in life of the congregation 
and in the ministry to the congregation and that this preaching by the Seniors 
would be a token representation of this student responsibility. This recom- 
mendation was approved by the Faculty, and seven Wednesday mornings 
during the second semester have been assigned to Senior preaching. 

* * * coe 

On February 13th, a service of commemoration was held in the Seminary 
Chapel to mark the 400th Anniversary of the death of Martin Luther. The 
main address was given by the Reverend Franklin Clark Fry, D.D., President 
of the United Lutheran Church in America. 

* ce * oa 

Laurence Fenninger *13 has joined the staff of the Seminary as Secretary 
for Alumni. Mr. Fenninger comes to us from Princeton where since 1930 
he has served as Director of the Student-Faculty Association and Assistant 
Dean of the University Chapel. During the war years, Mr. Fenninger also was 
Acting Dean of the College. 

So ob * + 

Professor Charles W. Iglehart has been given leave of absence to go to 
Japan, at the request of General MacArthur, to serve on a committee of 
advisers to recommend changes in the educational program of Japan. Dr. 
Iglehart, who as a missionary in Japan for thirty years and for many years 
professor in Aoyama Gakuin in Tokyo, is well qualified for the task which he 
has been asked to undertake. We understand that Willard E. Givens 716, 
Executive Secretary of the National Education Association, has also been ap- 
pointed to this committee. 

oe + * * 

From Sweet Briar, Va., comes the news that Professor Emeritus Eugene 
W. Lyman was given the Algernon Sydney Sullivan award at the annual 
Founder’s Day at the College. President Glass in conferring the award said, 
“Because your spiritual quality, showing through the texture of your keen 
mind and your gentle ways, is a blessing in the daily life of this community, 
I confer upon you this award to remind us all of an attainable goal.” Dr. 
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Lyman has been living at Sweet Briar since 1940, when Mrs. Lyman became 
the Dean of the College. 
* * % * 

At a recent large conference of ministers in the South at which there 
were seven leaders, we were interested to note that these included Mr. Henry 
R. Luce, a Director of the Seminary, Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, President 
Emeritus, Professor Reinhold Niebuhr, and Dr. Harold Cooke Phillips, UTS ’22. 


% * * ca 


ALUMNI. NOTES 
(Note: Information about Alumni should be sent to Mrs. Blanche M. Britton, Secretary for 
Publications, at the Seminary. The Quarterly staff hopes that the Alumni will use 
this section to keep our acquaintance with their activities up to date.) 

There have recently been a number of gatherings of Alumni in various 
places. At the October meeting of the Synod of New Jersey, Dr. Morgan Noyes 
addressed the Union and Auburn alumni who decided they would like to 
make such a luncheon an annual event. On January 25th, the Washington D.C. 
alumni gatheréd for luncheon with Dr. Coffin. At this meeting Paul Schearrer 
18 was elected president, W. L. Darby ’07 secretary, and George Burroughs 
*42 was chosen as representative in the Alumni Council. Dr. Coffin also met 
with 20 of the North Carolina alumni at Durham, during the Ministers’ In- 
stitute being held under the auspices of the School of Religion at Duke. Dr. 
Tillich met with the alumni in Chicago on January 31st. Professor Bennett 
met with the Philadelphia alumni in the fall. And Dr. Van Dusen spoke to small 
alumni groups in St. Louis and in Dallas, Texas in February. 


1883 
David W. Hutchinson has celebrated 60 years of service with the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, Paterson, N.J., 43 years of active service and 
17 years as pastor emeritus. 
1890 
Henry T. Beatty has completed 55 years as pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Hoboken, N.J., which celebrated this event last November. 
According to the Jersey City Journal, Dr. Beatty has during his pastorate 
made more than 25,000 pastoral calls, performed 1,158 marriages, officiated 
at 1,141 baptisms, and conducted 1,050 funerals. Almost 1,500 members have 
been added to the congregation during his tenure. 


1891 

Charles R. Kuebler will retire on June 2 from the pastorate of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Hackensack, N.J., which he has held since his gradua- 
tion at Union Seminary 55 years ago. During these years, Dr. Kuebler has 
twice been Moderator of the Presbytery of Jersey City; in 1909-10 was Mod- 
erator of the Synod of New Jersey; was President of the Board of Trustees 
of Jersey City Presbytery for 25 years; and for 30 years a member of Board 
of National Missions of the Presbytery. During his ministry he has received 
into fellowship and membership of the First Church 2,277 persons. 
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1906 

A short time ago the Patterson Memorial Presbyterian Church, West 
Orange, N.J. celebrated the 25th anniversary of the pastorate of Henry 
Arthur Pearce. He has also completed twenty-one years as Stated Clerk of 
the Presbytery of Morris and Orange and has been since 1930 the Recording 
Clerk of the Synod of New Jersey. 

1908 

Thomas F. Marshall recently resigned his work at Morris Harvey College, 

Charleston, West Virginia, and is now located in Alhambra, California. 


1916 
Vincent L. Bennett is rector of St. Alban’s Episcopal Church, Syracuse, 
N.Y., and of St. Mark’s Church, Jamesville, 


1917 

Roya] Clyde Agne is National Director of the American Red Cross’ fund- 
raising activities. 

Homer H. Dubs has recently been appointed Professor of Chinese Studies 
in the Kennedy School of Missions, Hartford Theological Seminary, as a suc- 
cessor to Professor Lewis Hodous. 

On February 4th, Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Jr. was inaugurated as the 
fifth president of the Chicago Theological Seminary. 

1918 
Brown University has conferred upon Norris L. Tibbetts an honorary D.D. 
1921 

Egbert M. Hayes is associate minister of the First Presbyterian Church, 

Evanston, Illinois, working there with Emory W. Luccock ’35. 
1922 

On November 13, 1945, Alexander E. Kerr was inaugurated as President 

of Dalhousie University, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
1924 

William F. Hastings is minister of the Union Church of San Juan, in 
Santurce, Puerto Rico, and is also teaching in The Evangelical Seminary of 
Rio Piedras. 

1926 

After serving as an Army chaplain, Daniel Bliss has now returned to 
the Second Congregational Church, Greenwich, Conn. of which he has been 
pastor for the past ten years, 

1928 

I. George Nace, who for a number of years has been Executive Secretary 
of the Portland and Oregon Councils of Churches, is now General Secretary 
of the Board of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, with headquarters in 
St. Louis. 

1929 
Maynard L. Cassady was recently elected Director of Men’s work of the 
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Presbyterian Board of Education with headquarters in Philadelphia. 
Fessenden A. Nichols is now rector at Christ Church, Suffern, N. Y. 


1930 

Harold H. Eymann has recently gone to the Union Church in Berea, Ky. 

Erminie G. Huntress is assistant editor of Religion in Life. 

Theodore A. Rath is now Secretary for Town and County Churches, 
Synod of New Jersey. 

Paul L. Lehmann, formerly associate professor of Biblical History at 
Wellesley, has been appointed associate religious book editor of the Westmin- 
ster Press, Philadelphia. 

E. Wallace Mast has just been called to the South Congregational Church, 
New Britain, Conn. 

1931 

Sydney H. Bunker sailed in December to resume his duties as Principal 
of Jaffna, College, Ceylon. 

Paul H. Hays is minister of the Presbyterian Church, Brockport, N. Y. 


1932 
The honorary degree of D.D. was conferred upon Ward Gypson and Alden 
S. Mosshammer by the Bloomfield College and Seminary at a special convoca- 
tion in November. 
Morris W. Watkins has just been appointed Executive Secretary of the 
Columbia University Alumni Federation. 


1933 
Victor Rhein has moved recently to the Pilgrim Congregational Church, 
Pomona, California. 
Herbert C. Willenberg was recently installed as pastor of the Teaneck 
Presbyterian Church, West Englewood, N. J. 


1934 

Neils Sonne is librarian at the Sperry Gyroscope Company, Garden City, 
N. Y. 

Philip H. Steinmetz, rector of St. John’s Episcopal Church, Ashfield, 
Mass., has been elected pastor of the Ashfield Congregational Church. He 
will serve both churches. This union represents a practical working out of 
plans of the two denominations for cooperation on the community level. 

George P. Weiss, who since 1941 has been serving as an Army Chaplain, 
has been appointed to the staff of the Chicago Congregational Union as Min- 
ister to the service men. 

1935 

Elliott H. Birdsall is now minister of the Central United Church, Edmon- 
ton, Alberta. 

Robert S. Cocks has recently gone to the Presbyterian Church, Galeton, Pa. 

David R. Hunter has been appointed Executive Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education for the Diocese of Massachusetts. 
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1936 

Dorothy Westra is instructor in music, Bard College, Anandale-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y. 

1937 

Walter E. Buszin, organizer and head of the music department at Con- 
cordia College since 1937, has just begun his work as head of the music depart- 
ment of Concordia Teachers College at River Forest, Illinois. 

Walter C. Lundberg, who has been an Army chaplain with the Air Forces 
for the past four years, is now pastor of the Swedish Evangelical Lutheran Zion 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Charles B. McConnell, who served for three and one-half years as an army 
chaplain in this country and in Europe, is now pastor of the Baptist Church at 
Franklinton, N. C. 

1938 

After two years in the Army chaplaincy, Arden W. Coe is now pastor 
of the Olivet Presbyterian Church, Utica, N. Y. 

Wilbert Smith, Jr. goes very shortly to take up his duties as Director 
of the Westminster Foundation at Syracuse University. 

1939 

Bertram E. Humphries, formerly at Baldwinsville, N. Y. is now pastor of 
the Trinity Congregational Church, East Orange, N. J. 

Stephen T. Crary, who served as an Army chaplain in the Pacific theater 
for three years, has been appointed religious instructor and counsellor for 
students at the Men’s and Women’s Colleges of the University of Rochester. 

Thomas K. Thompson is the new Secretary of Christian Stewardship in 
the Missions Council of the Congregational Church, with temporary head- 
quarters in Chicago. He will make his home in New York after May Ist. 

T. Ashley Walker is pastor of the Glendale Presbyterian Church, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

On February 1st, Wilson Q. Welch became a member of the staff of 
the Department of Religion, Fisk University, working the field of the rural 
church. 

1940 

E. Paul Conine began work on January 15th as assistant Minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Yonkers, N. Y. where Thornton B. Penfield, Jr., 
°24 is the Minister. 

Laura Reed Gregg, wife of Theodore Gregg, died on January 5, in Wood- 
stock, Vt., after a long illness. 

William J. Jarman, after several years in the Naval chaplaincy, is now 
minister of the Christian Church, Mexico, Mo. 

Mary C. Urqubart is in Chengtu, China, as a missionary of the Toronto 
Conference of the United Church of Canada. 

1941 

James Oscar Lee is now field secretary of the Race Relations Department 

of the Federal Council of Churches. 
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Terenig Vartabed Poladian is on the Faculty of the Armenian Catholi- 
cate of Cecilia, in Beirut, Lebanen. 

William Rowland is working with the World Student Service Fund in 
Europe. Her headquarters are in Geneva but she writes of trips to England, 
France, and Austria. 

Arthur Wells is pastor of the Congregational Church, Bellaire, L. I. 


1942 

John K. Baiz is now rector of Christ Church, Warren, Ohio. 

Richard O. Comfort is on the staff of the Warren H. Wilson Institute of 
Rural Work at Swannanoa, N. C. 

J. C. Herrin, who has been for the past three years assistant minister of 
the First Baptist Church in Columbia, Missouri, has recently become Baptist 
Minister to Students at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

On January 1st, Charles E. Houston began his pastorate of the Shiloh 
Baptist Church, Tuckahoe, N. Y. 

Arthur W. Rideout, formerly at Rockledge, Florida, is now minister of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Mendota, Illinois. 

John D. Wolf, who served as a chaplain in the Navy and after seeing 
service overseas taught in the Naval Chaplains School in Williamsburg, Va., 
recently took up his duties as pastor of the Old North Methodist Church, 
Evansville, Indiana. 

1943 

Randolph E. Phillips, who upon graduation entered the Army chaplaincy 
and saw service in France, Belgium, Holland, and Germany, is now minister 
of Centenary Methodist Church, New City, N. Y. 


1944 
Joseph C. Hedges is minister of the First Presbyterian Church, Cazeno- 
via, N. Y. 
Marcus James is now rector of St. Simon’s Church, Rochester, N. Y. 
Thomas Keehn is legislative secretary of the Congregational Council for 
Social Action. 
Dean Mordhorst is pastor of the Erin Church, Roseville, Michigan. 
William John Wolf is now an instructor in the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 
1945 
George W. Forell has taken up his work as pastor of St. Peter’s Lutheran 
Church, the Bronx. 
Walter Royal Jones, Jr., is minister of the Unitarian Congregational 
Society, Barnstable, Mass. 
Robert M. Moore is now pastor of the Christ Presbyterian Church, Bayonne, 
N. J. 
Mervin L. Snyder is Minister of Music for the Good Shepherd Parish, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Civilization and Group Relationships. R. M. 
Maclver, Editor. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1945. 177 pp. $2.00. 

This is the second volume under Dr. Mac- 
Iver’s editorship in a series of lectures de- 
livered before the Institute for Religious 
Studies at the Jewish Theological Seminary 
in New York. The first volume, Group Rela- 
tions and Group Antagonisms, dealt with 
the fortunes of minority groups both in the 
United States and in the larger world order. 
This book discusses the psychological and 
social origins and structure of prejudice and 
discrimination and some of the ways of com- 
batting them. The contributors, each one a 
man of distinction in his field, display a con- 
siderable agreement in analysis of the situa- 
tion and of methods to be used in handling 
it, and unanimity as to goal. The chapters 
in their sequence do not follow any orderly 
development of the central theme. Inevitably, 
too, there is some over-lapping, but not to 
boredom. 

After Dr. Maclver’s introductory chapter 
stating the need for “a wide-spread re-educa- 
tion of our attitudes by a study of the social 
realities,” Professor Karl Llewylln presents a 
truly brilliant and incisive analysis of the 
inescapable antagonism created by the very 
nature of groups. To know the security and 
stimulus that come of belonging to a group, 
necessitates a knowledge as well of the dis- 
tinctions which make my group unlike yours. 
Without this awareness of unity there can be 
no society. Yet this unity is based upon the 
realization of difference, which so readily gets 
out of control to express itself in prejudice 
and discrimination. The solution lies, he be- 
lieves, in utilizing differences within “a wider 
Unity . .. so powerfully felt, perceived, and 
acted on that the great Team with its team 
play and team membership definitely domin- 
ates all factions and all faction feelings.” He 
urges the utilization of the group as the most 
effective instrument to a careful and experi- 
mental extension of fellowship to individuals 
and to groups which might seem strange 
and different. 

The brevity of this review makes reference 
to each chapter impossible. Dr. Lleweylln’s, 
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though appearing as Chapter Two, might serve 
as a kind of summary of them all. To the 
analysis of groups and group tensions signi- 
ficant contribution is made by E. C. Linde- 
man: “Group Tensions in American Society,” 
R. S. Lynd; “Groups and Social Status,” J. 
S. Roucek; “Group Discrimination and Cul- 
ture Clash,” and D. R. Young: “Democracy 
and Minority Groups.” The economic and 
industrial aspects of group antagonisms are 
analyzed by J. P. Gifford and Mark Starr, and 
the specifically religious aspects by Bishop 
Tucker and Father LaFarge. It is unfortunate 
that the Protestant spokesman, though per- 
haps representative of the South, expresses a 
Viewpoint uncongenial to many northern 
churchmen. He feels that if the Negro would 
keep out of politics and limit himself as 
Negro to the interests peculiar to his group, 
he would not be resented by the white major- 
ity. He implies that loyalty to his race must 
bring the Negro into conflict with loyalty to 
America. Other contributors to this volume 
would seem to agree with this reviewer that 
as a rule this is not and certainly need not 
be the case. 

The relation of educational opportunity to 
democracy and group advantage is explored 
in rural and urban areas by Professors Brun- 
ner and Kandel. In a strong concluding chap- 
ter Dr. Maclver discusses the methods of 
social re-education, which he describes as slow 
and difficult, involving not a denial of differ- 
ences between groups, but “the reception of 
the differences into the unity of the whole 
society.” He would have these methods ap- 
plied first in the family and the school, then 
in the church and then in the state. “There 
are two media,” he tells us, through which 
this may be done. “One is the . . . great 
medium of the word. The other is our way 
of life.” 

This book is a real contribution. It con- 
tains many reliable facts, much keen analysis 
and not a few concrete suggestions for action 
both by individuals and by groups. To speak- 
ers and leaders of discussion groups upon the 
problems of race it should prove invaluable. 

Artuur L. Swirt, Jr. 
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“For concise historical summary, for comprehensive eo for clear discernment of 
issues, and intensely practical suggestions, I regard book as of outstanding 
value. It is sane, constructive, and refreshing.’"—Paul Scherer 

... “A really fresh ey +». @ major contribution to the much needed re-think- 
ing of the place of religion in American culture.’—Religious Education 

“Every le relationship between religion and education is given a severe and 
microscopic examination.’“"—Advance $2.50 


Fresh and fascinating Bible studies for young people 


LIGHT ON OUR PATH 
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Study outline for lead 
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—tLouis M. Sweet 
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Christian Century says, "A modern and scholarly view of the Bible underlies this 
vivacious treatment” of the Scriptures as current news. “A stimulating guide in Bible 
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RoMANISM AND THE GospPEL 
C. Anderson Scott 


Ernest Trice Thompson says, “I am enthusiastic 
about this book . . . The author deals with the 
essential issues, writing clearly and vigorously. 
At long length we have a book which will 
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prove useful to ministers, and to laymen seek- 
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ing to understand the fundamental differences 


Off press April 8 between Protestants and Roman Catholics. 
sunebrieiaals Every Protestant leader should read it and 
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Religion In The Post-War World: Vol. 1, Re- 
ligion and our Divided Denominations; Vol. 
IV, Religion and Education. Edited by 
Willard L. Sperry. Harvard University 
Press, 1945. Vol. I, 115 pp. Vol. IV, 114 
pp. $1.50 each. 


Dean Sperry has attempted to gather into 
four slim volumes a variety of opinion re- 
garding the role of religion in the post-war 
world. As in all ventures of this kind, the 
results are problematical. Each author de- 
fines religion in his own way and for his 
own particular purpose to an extent which 
makes the term ultimately meaningless. The 
volumes have little importance either as con- 
sistent analyses of problems or as solutions. 
However, there are individual articles that 
have a merit of their own. 

Volume I deals with the problem of reli- 
gious division within our American society. 
Dean Sperry opens the discussion with an 
excellent analysis of the reasons for disunity 
and closes his chapter by saying that as 
long as we maintain the Constitution, America 
can have no clear solution to the problem. 
We can only hope for an increased intergroup 
tolerance. Father LaFarge presents the Catho- 
lic position on religious unity. The revelation 
to which the Catholic adheres is “complete 
and entire,” and “he cannot permit a com- 
promise, a diminution, a | g of the 
brightness and the integrity of that faith.” 
In other words, if we are to have religious 
unity it will have to be on the terms of 
the “Holy Mother Church,” for “the Church 
+ + » fepresents the extension in time and 
space of the incarnation of the Son of God.” 

Professor McNeill gives a brief but excel- 
lent account of the Protestant affirmations 
from the sixteenth century to the present. 
Although he has nothing to say about the 
relationship between contemporary Protestant 
ism and Catholicism or Judaism, he gives am- 
ple justification for hope that the Ecumeni- 
cal Movement will ultimately prove success- 
ful. His analysis of its history and prospects 
is one of the best and most sober to appear 
in print. 

The total effect of the book is to give a 
profound discouragement to those who desire 
a religious foundation for cultural unity. 





Catholicism will admit unity only on the 
basis of an absolute historical institution, Pro- 
testantism on Biblical Religion and a free 
conscience and intellect, and Judaism on un- 
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derstanding and toleration of differences. For 
reasons known only to Dean Sperry, Human- 
ism (as represented by Archibald MacLeish) 
is included as a denomination, and it will 
have unity only on the non-religious ground 
of “faith in man as man” (whatever that 
might mean). 

Volume IV deals with Religion and Edu- 
cation. Here as in Volume I there is no 
unity, but a series of discrete articles which 
must stand or fall by themselves. Alexander 
Meiklejohn presents a compilation of 
from his book Education Between Two ‘Worlds 
and comes to the conclusion that “humanity 
is reasonable as well as unreasonable. It is 
the struggle between these two which defines 
the course of education.” Religion, as nor- 
mally conceived, has no place in the new 
education, except as it is reasonable and ration- 
al. “We must follow wherever reason may 
lead.” We must go “from Church to State! 
From myth to fact!” 

The naive simplicity and dangerous con- 
fusion expressed by Meiklejohn is somewhat 
relieved by Dr. Butterfield’s essay on Religion 
and the Liberal College. Butterfield calls for 
a redefinition of liberal education and its 
realignment with what he terms “high re- 
ligion.” Present day liberal arts colleges are 
filled with narrow specialists who refuse to 
search deeply into human experience for wis- 
dom and truth. The specialist uses only the 
scientific method and tends to disregard or 
deny all facets of experience that fall outside. 
It is here that Butterfield finds the reason 
for irreligion and religious indifference on the 
college campus. If liberal education were 
truly liberating it would search for values 
and wisdom in all areas of experience. 

Dr. Butterfield’s definition of religion as 
a quest” may be true of some religious 
philosophies, but could hardly be said of 
religion itself. All religions, at least those 
of the West, make positive affirmations and 
declarations of what they believe to be true. 
It is not with a “liberal quest for truth” but 
with the proclamation of already revealed 





truth that Christianity concerns itself. It may 
have within it elements of quest but at bot- 
tom it is not philosophy but definite faith. 
These books are certainly not but 
they do contain an amazingly varied cross- 


“musts,” 


section of contemporary opinion. 


Joun R. Everett 














——NEW BOOK— 


GEORGE A. BUTTRICK 


AUTHOR OF 
""PRAYER" 


GEORGE ARTHUR BUTTRICK, pastor of 
the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York City, since 1927, is known as one of the 
outstanding religious leaders of this generation. 
His spiritual insight is acknowledged wherever 
religion is seriously discussed, for his several 
books have, widely influenced contemporary 


thought. 


CHRIST AND MAN'S DILEMMA 


This volume deals with the basic problem of humanity. In the 
awareness of our ignorance, our wickedness, our mortality, yet im- 
potence to overcome them lies the dilemma. “We are ignorant,” 
declares Dr. Buttrick, “but aware of our ignorance, yet unable to 
lighten our darkness: we need a revelation. We are wicked, but 














we know our wickedness, yet we cannot overcome it: we need a 
redemption. We are mortal, and chained to mortality, though with 
a long enough chain to see it for what it is, yet we cannot break 
the chain: we need deliverance.” 


Plainly and boldly this brilliantly written volume cries out against 
life’s falsities: false knowledge, false standards, false dreams. Four 
chapters probe the tensions of our congenital humanness and point 
the God-given resolution in Christ. The remaining four examine 
the dominant manifestations of disease and remedy in contem- 
porary life. 


THE CHAPTERS 


THE DILEMMA CHRIST AND BUSINESS 
CHRIST AND OUR IGNORANCE CHRIST AND EDUCATION 
CHRIST AND OUR WICKEDNESS CHRIST AND THE MACHINE 


CHRIST AND OUR MORTALITY MAN’S RESPONSE | 


At Your Bookstore 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY © NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 
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The Quest for Moral Law. By Louise Saxe 
Eby (UTS’26). New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1944. 289 pp. $3.25. 

Miss Eby has written a book which makes 
several contributions to contemporary ethical 

thinking. More than half of the book is a 
selective history of ethical thought, of both 

ligi and philosophical ethics. One dis- 

tinctive feature of this history is the fact 
that it does give equal attention to the ethical 
aspects of religious systems and to the con- 
tributions of individual ethical thinkers in 
the western philosophical tradition. The pur- 
pose of this historical study is to discover 
inductively what the moral laws are that 
have substantial authority in a broader ex- 
perience than that of any one culture or re- 
ligion. There is a summarizing chapter that 
draws together the results of this investiga- 
tion and this chapter should be taken seriously 
by all who discuss the question about the 
existence or non-existence of an ethic of 
natural law. The author makes a good case 
for such an ethic, though she makes no claims 
for universal acceptance of it. She distin- 
guishes between those laws which carry their 
own sanction in the obvious consequences of 
behavior which she calls “operative laws,” and 
those that are based upon perceptions of value 
or “regulative principles’ and “normative 
principles” which are more specialized ap- 
preciations of value relative to particular areas 

" of experience. This classification is clarifying 
and her discussion is a good start in analysis. 
I think that the element of ethical obligation 
attached to the “operative laws” depends 
more than she recognizes on the acceptance 
of “regulative principles.” It is true that 
killing is in itself irrevocably destructive but 
the obligation not to kill depends on a prior 
belief in the worth of all persons whom one 
might be tempted to kill. The importance of 
the basic faith of an individual or a com- 
munity for the understanding of moral obli- 
gation is made clearer than ever by the moral 
fruits of National Socialism. Fortunately, 
and here the author is on solid ground, there 
are some moral laws that are supported by 
several major religious faiths and by secular 
humanism. If this were not so there would 
be no hope for a world community. 

The most provocative pages in the book 
are those that deal with the possibilities for 
ethical life in the discovery of the influence 
of the endocrine glands upon personality. The 
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author may be right that “the adjustment 
of hormone secretions” will be of great ad- 
vantage to moral therapy but she does not 
seem sufficiently aware of the new moral 
problems that this will create. The effect 
upon one’s sense of moral responsibility may 
be serious. For society to have this power to 
determine the kind of personalities it wants 
developed creates new problems that are in 
their own way as appalling as those created 
by the atomic bomb. It is good to have to 
face now the prospects that this discussion 
presents. 
Joun C. BENNETT 


Flight to Destiny. Edited by Ruth Isabel 
Seabury. New York: Association Press, 1945. 
123 pp. $1.25. 

Theodore Carswell Hume, who completed 
his theological training at Union Seminary in 
1930, was killed in 1943 when the plane in 
which he was being flown to Sweden was 
shot down by an enemy flier. He was just 
beginning a mission devoted to plans for re- 
lief and reconstruction in post-war Europe. 
Flight to Destiny is a tribute to Ted Hume, 
and includes a brief record of his achieve- 
ments. Preparation of this book, which is 
rather informal, was motivated by an admir- 
able desire: to foster the carrying forward 
of his accomplishments and his plans. Sub- 
titled, “An Interpretation for Youth,” it is 
aimed at young readers. 

The book presents a vivid picture of Ted 
Hume, and shows forth his keen mind, his 
high spirits, and his thorough dedication to 
the causes in which he believed. Born in 
India, reared in China, educated in America 
and Europe, he was a fervent internationalist. 
He met his death in the service of the World 
Council of Churches. A tribute by Ruth 
Seabury, which opens the book, has an emo- 
tional quality which some readers may feel 
is a little lacking in correct control. A bio- 
graphical sketch by Douglas Horton presents 
the highlights of Ted Hume’s career in warm, 
succinct and lucid terms. There is an engag- 
ing section of extracts from his journal and 
letters written during busy days in England 
just before his fatal flight. More than half 
the book consists of worship services and 
prayers which he composed. They reveal a 
profound spiritual life, and a tough-minded 
perception of current human issues. 

Haroip BassaGE 
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Where Do People Take Their Troubles? By 
Lee R. Steiner. Cambridge: The Riverside 
Press, 1945. 264 pp. $3.00. 

In a day of increasing emotional unrest 
people are being driven more and more to a 
source of release from the various tensions and 
anxieties which are so much a part of contem- 
porary civilization. Mrs. Steiner has under- 
taken an investigation of the various havens 
frequented in order to find relief. This book is 
the result of many years of work and explora- 
tion. It is a study of those persons and agen- 
cies operating in society which do not come 
under the control of any recognized authority 
in the practice of psychology. She has labeled 
this group “Pseudo-psychologists”; and she 
gives a thorough and complete picture. 

Mrs. Steiner has had a thorough training in 
the field of personal counseling, holding de- 
grees from the University of Minnesota and 
Smith College; and she has had professional 
training in psychoanalysis. Realizing that the 
root of any problem always goes much deeper 
than the particular conflict, the author has in- 
vestigated all fields which deal with emotional 
maladjustment. Thus, her study covers such 
things as John J. Anthony’s radio ‘court’ as 
well as Dale Carnegie’s famous How To Win 
Friends and Influence People and Helene Rub- 
instein’s facial, cosmetical prescription for a 
wholesome personality. Here is an endless pa- 
geant of emotionally troubled people who, in 
their search for solace, become followers of self- 
appointed “consultants” who invade the un- 
licensed field of psychological practice: radio 
performers, religious healers, spiritualists, as- 
trologers, numerologists, and other purveyors 
of cunningly conceived concoctions. It is hard 
to imagine any stone which Mrs. Steiner has 
left unturned in her research. 

The book is carefully and thoroughly docu- 
mented throughout. Her methods of contact- 
ing and unmasking the “psychological quacks” 
make for very interesting reading. Similar to 
the approach used by John Roy Carlson in 
gathering the material for Under Cover, Mrs. 
Steiner even went so far as to join a matri- 
monial agency in order to investigate its work- 
ings. 

Where Do People Take Their Troubles? is 
for the most part a description rather than a 
prescription. As such it brings to light a very 
serious problem—namely, how is a more strict 
control to be established over those who en- 
gage in the practice of psychology? One must 
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conclude with the author that innocent per- 
sons should be rescued from the hands of in- 
competent counselors. The emotions of the 
individual are too powerful and too dangerous 
to be treated by those inadequately trained. 
Mrs. Steiner offers the suggestion that the 
plight of the neurotic unfortunates might be 
remedied if the Federal government were to set 
up a system of mental hygiene clinics through- 
out the country where persons desiring help 
with their emotional maladjustment might find 
reliable help. Ideally this may be desirable, but 
the fact remains that at present the task of 
preventive mental hygiene is too vast for the 
personnel now trained. Very little is done to 
help the neurotic by means of clinics. Rather, 
modern psychiatry is principally occupied with 
the hospitalization of the psychotic. 

What role does the parish minister play in 
this picture? Mrs. Steiner gives her blessing to 
the clergy, but they are dismissed as “not at 
all suited” for the most part. Unfortunately 
this criticism is all too valid. However, the 
pastor is in the strategic position in the com- 
munity to render a service of preventive men- 
tal hygiene. Adequately trained, the clergy can 
give reliable help to those in emotional distress. 
Indeed, this may be one of the most effective 
forms of Christian service. 

Prevalent neurosis is a fact. This is the mes- 
sage of Mrs. Steiner’s work. The question to be 
raised, however, is whether the solution lies in 
the possibility of a mental hygiene program 
under the Federal government, as the author 
suggests, or in a program whereby the parish 
minister is trained as a counselor. 

JouHN MacnaB 


Many Creeds, One Cross. By Christopher E. 
Storrs. New York: MacMillan, 1945. 154 
pp. $1.75. 

This book contains the Moorhouse Lectures 
given by the author in 1943. It covers the 
great field of the non-Christian religions of 
the Far East—Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam, 
Confucianism, and Shinto. It takes a great 
deal of scholarship to cover this field, not only 
to understand these religions as they are prac- 
tised today by the people in India, China, and 
Japan, and as they developed through the ages, 
but also to look at, appreciate, and evaluate 
them from the outside, as the author of the 
book apparently has to do (and that in 154 
pages). This is especially difficult when one 
writes such a book to indicate, not without op- 
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position from “foremost Christian thinkers,” 
“the proper relation of the Christian faith it- 
self with the great non-Christian religions,” 
(p. 9). The author wants to show in his six 
lectures that while “we of the West interpret 
the gospel in a Western way, the East will have 
its own interpretations, and will bring new 
wealth of thought, practice and worship in to 
the Body of Christ,” (p. 24). 

This is a great theme. Even though the his- 
tory of Hinduism from the Rig Veda through 
the Upanishads to the modern reform move- 
ments is compressed, inadequately of course, 
into 9 pages, the teachings of Gautama the 
Buddha into 3 pages, and “the moral code” of 
Confucius into one, one would like to read the 
book to see what success the author has had in 
his task. It seems that he has to depend for his 
information upon translations and secondary 
sources, One would expect him to be brief in 
his treatment, but scholarship would not be 
guilty of inaccuracy. We would not criticize 
too severely such a statement as “filial piety 
was the root of perfect virtue,” (p. 112) when 
the author is discussing Confucian ethics. Even 
sinologues have made the same mistake, for 
lack of critical scholarship of the Confucian 
classics. But the quotation in the middle of 
page 112 should certainly not be taken as from 
Confucius. It is one of Mencius’ sayings. Nor is 
this a solitary instance. More such mistakes are 
found on page 114. How does the author make 
it out that Laotze was “the founder of the cult 
known as Taoism”? (p. 103). There is a dis- 
tinction between Taoism as philosophy and 
Taoism as religion. Whoever Laotze may have 
been, he was not guilty of the latter. How does 
Buddhism offer “salvation for the life to 
come”? (p. 102). Could such an idea ever 
enter the head of the historic Buddha or any 
of his followers who know what they are talk- 
ing about? 

The book, however, is not without ite value. 
Some of its statements contain true insight and 
represent missionary statesmanship. But it is 
not to be read for its detailed or accurate 
scholarship—certainly not when he is writing 
on Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, and Confu- 


cianism. Review of the chapters on Islam and 


Shinto must be left to a more competent stu- 
dent in those fields. 


Francis C. M. WEI 
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York and London: Harper and Brothers, 
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Event In Eternity. By Paul Scherer. 


There are two methods of Biblical preach- 
ing. One (perhaps it is lecture rather than 
sermon) speaks in broad, inclusive strophes; 
it compares our own fierce tumults with great 
movements in Biblical thought and life and 
with what the Bible makes out of this stuff 
of nature and history, of peoples and nations. 
The other is more restricted. Its origin is 
usually a Biblical “nugget”: “God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself” 
or even the bare but pregnant severity of 
an Isaianic “therefore.” The latter finds its 
contact with modern man not so much in 
the outer sweep of events as in those things 
forever the same in the human situation: 
man’s ultimate need, his sin, fear, despair, 
his faith, hope, love, and his sin again; and 
in those things forever the same in the divine 
situation: God’s coming to man—against man 
as well as to him since He comes simply and 
utterly as God. Dr. Scherer’s book, Event in 
Eternity, generally follows the outline of the 
first “method” as it deals with the whole 
scope of life and history in the exilic times 
of Babylon, of Cyrus, and of one unknown— 
whom we call Second Isaiah—who cried “‘Com- 
fort ye, comfort ye.” Both these types of 
preaching the Biblical Word are needed, al- 
though the first must always lack something 
of the second’s incisive sharpness, “sharper than 
any two-edged sword.” 

The utterness of God is the mighty word 
which Dr. Scherer illuminates and proclaims 
out of the treasures of Second Isaiah. It is, 
as it were, the “God-ness” of God that mat- 
ters. God! that one word, O Israel, is it not 
enough?—God who made them, but also all 
in which their life is set and much more be- 
yond its visible setting; God who has chosen 
them, nurtured them, loves them, and is even 
now in the ashes of Babylon bestowing upon 
them the unspeakable honor of being used 
as God’s light to lighten the Gentiles and as 
the means of God’s own Glory. There is 
Someone Who says to all their ideas, to all 
their debates about the downfall of righteous 
Israel, to all their fears that Yahweh has 
lost control of nature and history as well as 
of His people, to all their false estimate of 
themselves—One Who says to all this: “It does 
not matter.” Nor does it matter; for what- 
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ever their ideas, debates and notions may be, 
it is God Who is God. Then it is even this 
same One Who turns and says to them: “I 
have redeemed thee and that without cost!” 
On the one hand, because God is God, their 
fears and debates change things but little; 
on the other hand, when they know that their 
life is set in the Word of Redemption, every- 
thing matters. Israel is 2 worm and yet... 
and that yet is the whole story of Israel. 

My only criticism of the book takes the 
form of two questions: Does not the glorifi- 
cation of the dependability of nature set up 
a god to which even Yahweh must do obei- 
sance? And secondly, if one establishes the 
validity of ethical action by means of prag- 
matic observations, does one not approach an 
apologetic which effectually abolishes justifi- 
cation sola gratia, sola fide? 

FRANK JOHNSON 


The Church And The Returning Soldier. By 
Roy A. Burkhart. New York and London: 
Harper and Brothers, 1945. 204 pp. $2.00. 


A profusion of words has been written and 
spoken about the problems of the returning 
veterans. Many difficulties anticipated before 
the cessation of hostilities have not actually 
been encountered; other tensions and conflicts 
scarcely discerned before the mustering-out 
process began however, have arisen. 

In the great movement of twelve million 
men and women from the military establish- 
ment into civilian life, the Church has its 
stake. There are presented obvious opportuni- 
ties and exacting responsibilites. 

Some relgious bodies and certainly many 
local churches have taken important steps to- 
ward adjusting their problem and approach 
to the situation. In other quarters there is 
general apathy to the magnitude of the prob- 
lem. In any case confusion exists as to the 
role and techniques of the Church, both in 
assimilating those veterans who may wish 
to return to the Church and in providing a 
new witness to the relevance of the Christian 
religion to the lives of others. 

In “The Church and the Returning Sol- 
dier” Roy A. Burkhart has offered some 
thought-provoking suggestions and observations 
on these matters. This is a practical book in 








the best sense of the word. The author, al- 
though in this war a civilian, is the pastor 
of a great community church which has un- 
dertaken an unusually comprehensive pro- 
gram for ministry to service men and their 
families and to veterans as they return. 
During the period of the emergency he has 
conducted numerous seminars for service chap- 
plains on problems of personal counseling and 
has had a rich experience in the pastoral 
counseling of service men themselves. 

With understanding empathy the feeling 
and thinking of the veteran is described. The 
various normal and abnormal attitudes and 
conflicts of service men are investigated. There 
is a realistic appraisal made of the average 
veteran’s attitude toward the Church and reli- 
gion. With a candid picture of the veteran 
kept before the mind of the reader the author 
suggests various techniques and approaches 
for the local church in relation to the return- 
ing veteran, his family and the community. 

A considerable portion of the book is de- 
voted to an evaluation and exposition of the 
resources and techniques available for the per- 
sonal counseling of veterans and their families. 
This will appeal especially to the pastor or 
other personal counselor who desires to give 
intelligent counsel but who recognizes his own 
lacks and limitations and the dangers of un- 
trained or undisciplined manipulation of the 
lives of others. Special attention is given 
to the pastoral care of the emotionally and 
physically wounded, and to marital problems 
which will form so large an area of conflict. 

In addition to the practical suggestions of- 
fered for community, local parishes, organiza- 
tions, committees and pastors there is devo- 
tional and liturgical material provided. This 
will be valuable to many ministers in replan- 
ning and enriching the common worship of 
their churches and in the less formal use of 
the Word of God, the art of prayer and the 
sacraments and ordinances of the Church. 

A final section of the book deals with the 
need for a revitalized Church with its own 
house set in order and a new vision of pur- 
pose and unity. For the pastor or the layman 
who is genuinely concerned with the role of 
the Church in the postwar years this volume 
will be an invaluable stimulus and guide. 


Orns R. Rice 


“DR. JOHN EWING” — The two decades after 
the election of Dr. John Ewing, minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church and Provost of the 
College of Philadelphia, as President of the Fund 
in 1767, were most difficult. The Revolutionary 
War y and the un- 
certainty of the entire economic structure. The 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund emerged trium- 
phantly from every other era of war financing in 
the history of America. 





Tus FUND, which has withstood every 
economic crisis in our national life and has 
served the clergy generously and faithfully 
through more than 228 years recommends, out 
of its abundant experience with a minister’s 
financial problems, life insurance as the most 
practical way to combat inflation and provide 
financial security in the Post-War World. 


For information about your life insurance write; 


THE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 


ALEXANDER MACKIE, D.D., PRESIDENT 


The First Life Insurance Mg Sy Serving Ministers, Their Wives 
Company in America— : 7: end Theological Studente of 
The Oldest in the World . Rae, All P; 
NY A x 
FOUNDED 1717 N ae 3s CHARTERED 179 


RITTENHOUSE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


New England Office: 14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 
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